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USE A BIG BRUSH 


By GUNNISON STEELE 


ESTERNS? I’ve written—and sold 
thousand of them, and 

that makes me an expert. Nothing 
to it. Take a brawny, gun-belted hero, a 
cold-eyed villain, maybe a sun-kissed range 
girl. Mix well, season with large amounts 


over a 


of gunsmoke, fist fights, a stampede or two. 
And there you have a sure-fire Western. 

Hogwash! 

I won’t be an expert after the next 1,000 
stories. It’s a mystery to me in the first place 
how I ever sold that many. 

I don’t know any editors or other writers, 
never took a course; all I know about writ- 
ing pulp yarns I learned the very hard way. 
It was slow and painful, and that’s the 
reason, children, I’m going to try to tell 
you something about just one of the things 
I’ve learned. 

Color. 

And what is color? Webtser has a long 
name for it. I call it the thing that breathes 
life and interest and realism into a story. 
Some rank beginners write with color, per- 
haps instinctively; some hoary oldtimers 
don’t have and never did have it. Jim 
Kjelgaard has it—study some of his shorts- 
and maybe that’s one reason he’s come up 
so fast. Walt Coburn has it, and Clift 
Farrell, and Chuck Martin. Chuck once 


said in a letter: “I have a couple of very 
frank editors who tell me that they only 
buy my copy for the color.” I know it has 
helped sell many yarns for me. 

I’m going to give a few examples, from 
my own published stories, showing just how 
color can be tied in directly with action and 
characterization, thereby giving your story 
added strength without slowing its tempo 
or lessening the suspense. 

In a short I sold to Rogers Terrill, the 
hero and villain are walking toward each 
other along a dusty street for a showdown 
gunfight. Supposedly, everything is very 
tense. The sun is setting, staining the sky 
with crimson. But instead of taking time 
out to explain about the sun and crimson 
sky, I put it like this: 

“The sun’s last rays sprayed redly 
over Dick Wolf’s cruel dark face, giving 

it a satanic cast. It reddened the dust 

that came up from his boots and hov- 

ered like a shroud of gunsmoke about 
him. 

Not perfect, but see what I mean? To 
have explained about the sun separately 
would have taken the reader’s attention 
from what was happening. This way the 
color is part and parcel of the pending gun- 
fight. It emphasizes the merciless character 
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“He came in here and asked to see the person who stamps on manuscripts the date they’re received!” 


of the villain, and increases suspense over 
the hero’s possible fate. It tells about the 
dust rising up, without detracting the read- 
er’s attention from the business at hand. 

Color it up, make the reader see the 
scene just as you see it—but tie it in with 
the action so that the forward momentum 
of the story isn’t arrested for an instant. So 
that the suspense will be held, even in- 
creased. 

In returning a yarn several years ago an 
editor—it was Harry Widmer, I think— 
wrote: “This story has everything except 
color. Plenty happens, but it somehow 
leaves me cold—I can’t seem to see or feel 
it. All this might be happening just any old 
place. Color it up!” 

We writers, are apt to forget that, as the 
gunsmoke fogs and the hero rides wildly to 
the rescue, although the background of this 


furious action is fixed indelibly in our own 
minds, it is not fixed in the mind of the 
reader. He won’t see or feel it unless you 
make him—bearing always in mind that 
you can’t stop the gunfight or the racing 
horse to do the job. 

So why not make it a virile, living pic- 
ture instead of a drab, dull one? 

From a short in Thrilling Adventures: 


“Jard Buel laughed as he steered, his long 
yellow hair flying in the fierce wind, hum- 
ming a wild Northland tune as the icy spray 
from the river stung his craggy face. . . . ” 


Pulp writing, but it tells things. It de- 
scribes Jard Buel physically, gives an insight 
into his character, explains that the wind is 
blowing hard and that Jard Buel is steering 
a boat along an ice-filled river. All of it— 
the wind, the laughter, the wild Northland 
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tune—all are part of the action and sends 
the story forward. 

And later, in the same story: 

“The wind still blew hard, squalling 
down from the Polar seas and hammer- 
ing at the tiny craft. ‘Portagin’s too 
slow,’ Buel said, and his white teeth 
flashed and his bellowing song rose 
above the muted thunder as he shot 
the canoe between the dripping black 
walls.” 

The wind hammering at the canoe, Buel’s 
reckless daring, the roaring rapids and the 
dripping black walls—all a part of what's 
happening right now. The reader won’t 
have to stop and fumble for the different 
parts of the picture and piece them to- 
gether. He sees it vividly—I hope—digests 
it, gets on with the story. 

4 . There was a bitter tang in 
the air. At night hoar frost whitened 
the earth. The lonely honk of wild 
geese sounded as the birds fled south- 
ward, and Jard Buel looked up at 
them and laughed, his muscles bulging. 

“By Juniper, we’ve got to hurry,” 
he would say. “If winter catches us up 
here we’ll be a couple of pretty white 
statues!” And the hiss of the canoe as 
it cut through the bleak water seemed 
to take up the chant, “Hurry, hurry!” 
Tied in here with both action and conver- 

sation. Not clever or sparkling repartee— 
leave that to the slicks. But something 
different, something above the stock, hum- 
drum phrases you have seen in Western 
stories these many years. “ . a couple 
of pretty white statues!” Don’t you see a 
more vivid picture than if it had been, 
“We'll freeze to death?” The above quotes 
are from an Adventure yarn, but it’s the 
same with all pulp stories. 

I’m going to quote from the daddy of 
Western pulp writers, Walt Coburn. From 
his “Christmas at Mormon Basin,” in the 
January Dime Western. 

“We could kill you and that Injun 
and that dog,” said the thick-set 
puncher with the sandy whiskers. 
“Nobody would be the wiser. We could 
wipe you out right here and take your 
scarecrow herd for ourselves.” 
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“Where did you think our dog stories came from?" 


“T doubt it.” Dally Parker bit off his 
words. 


“Do you know who we are—who I 
am?” 

“T ain’t int’rested.” 

There was something about Dally 
Parker’s eyes and the tone of his voice 
that stopped the man. His pale eyes 
shifted. 

“Why don’t you step off your horse, 
Tug,” said one of the others, “and 
drag it outa him? We'll see you don’t 
get the worst of it.” 

“Step down,” said Dally Parker, 


_ “and have at it.” 


“Take ’em, Tug,” grinned the young- 
est cowboy. “Like you’ve taken many 
another like him!” 

And, a few paragraphs later: 

“That’s my Yaqui boy.” Dally Parker 
bit off his words. “That’s my ketch 
dog. Them’s my cattle. Accordin’ to 
the United States Gover’ment map I 
got with me, this range and the Mor- 
mon Basin land still belongs to the big 
feller called Uncle Sam. I’m aimin’ to 
throw them droughted-out cattle into 
Mormon Basin, and I don’t aim to be 
halted. My name is Dally Parker!” 
Not unusual conversation—the kind you'll 


find on every page of Coburn’s stories. But 
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concise, virile, descriptive. Your mind grasps 
the picture without fumbling. In Western 
stories you don’t 
Blunt, forceful talk—the kind you see in 
the Coburn quote above 
You’re not bored there, not tempted to skip 
on to the next flurry of furious action, are 


need flowery rhetoric. 


is more arresting. 


you? You’re not, because the word-picture 
immediately before you is so vividly pre- 
presented. 

On second thought, I could have short- 
ened this article a lot by just saying: Study 
Walt Coburn’s westerns for color. Not mine 
—sometimes I’m too damn lazy to practice 
what I preach. 

The above passages deal, not with direct 
action but with the suspenseful threat of 
action and violence. Finally, and in con- 
trast, I want to quote — what, again? - 
from a novelet of mine which is scheduled 
for the May issue of 10 Story Western: 

“He saw Dark Ben charging at him 
again, like a monstrous black panther, 
with a panther’s incredible speed and 
fury. Before the utter savagery 
of the fight, Dark Ben’s riders gradu- 
ally fell silent. 
fight between ordinary men. 

They were two giants out of the 
Black Ages, knowing no civilized rules 
or thoughts; two writhing, whirling, 
mauling shapes come up out of the 
shifting gray mists that shrouded the 
nearby creek-bed to do battle. Now 
they were on their feet, battering, 
grappling—now they were on the damp 
red earth, rolling, twisting, like huge 
jungle cats. . 


This was no ordinary 


See the picture—the curling gray mists, 
the savagely battling giants, the wet red 
earth—combined with direct action. If you 
don’t, I failed in my intentions. Color, 
characterization, action—they are warp- 
and-woof of the Western story. I hope I 
have, in a small measure, showed how to 
combine them for a more vivid, gripping 
yarn. Color alone won’t sell a bad story; it 
might sell one that is otherwise borderline. 

I'd like to quote a couple of paragraphs 
that seem particularly appropriate, from the 
Argonotes section of the March issue of the 
new ARGOsyY: 
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“Speaking of authors, it has always 
seemed to us that they create more 
with less than any other group of cre- 
ative workers. With only a typewriter, 
white paper and a dictionary for their 
they must transmute through 
these media all the humor and pathos, 
the tragedy and occasional greatness 
of life. 

“An artist may labor hours with pal- 
ette and brush and canvas to achieve 
the effect he wants in one tiny corner 
of his painting. An author must labor 
all his life to achieve the warmth of 
human understanding that makes pos- 
sible his trade.” 


tools, 


Following is a list of markets using 
western stories. This information, in 
each case, came to us direct from the 
individual editor quoted, on his own 
stationery. 

Western Magazines 

Ace-High Western Stories, 205 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. Damon Knight, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We 
use shorts, 2000 to 6500 words; novelettes, 8000 
to 13,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 18,000 words. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is 34c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Big-Book Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Damon Knight, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
shorts, 2000 to 6500 words; novelettes, 8000 to 
13,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 20,000 words. 
Also western fact articles under 2000 words. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks. 
Payment is 34c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Complete Western Book Magazine, 366 Madi- 
son Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Eris- 
man, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. 
“We use western stories, novels to 35,000 words, 
novelettes to 15,000 words, and shorts from 1000 
to 5000 words. Modern, mature copy; no fast 
action for its own sake. Girl interest okay, sub- 
ordinated. Off-trail plots preferred. Reports in 
ten days. Payment is Yec a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Exciting Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. ‘“‘We use two 8000 to 10,000-word novel- 
ettes featuring the Arizona Ranger and Paige of 
the Pony Express, written on assignment; one 
10,000 to 15,000-word novelette; several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories dis- 
tinctly of the Old West with no modern touches 
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whatsoever. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Reports in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
Yc a word and up, on acceptance.” 


44 Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York City 
17. Damon Knight, Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 
lic a copy; 90c a year. ‘We use shorts, 2000 
to 6500 words ; novelettes, 8000 to 13,000 words ; 
novels, 15,000 to 18,000 words. Also western 
fact articles under 2000 words. No photographs 
or poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is 
4c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Lariat Story Magazine, 670 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City 19. Jack O’Sullivan, Editor. Issued 
bimonthly; 20c a copy; $1.25 a year. ‘“‘We use 
melodramatic rangeland yarns, sufficiently action- 
packed to rivet readers’ attention from the first 
line. Don’t be afraid to use a girl as your main 
character, but make her a strong, real personal- 
ity, capable of hate and love, vengeance and 
compassion. Needed are novels and novelettes. 
The novels run from 18,000 to 25,000 words, and 
can run longer if the action, plot, etc., warrant. 
Novelettes range from 10,000 to 17,000 words. 
No articles or photographs. Some down-to-earth 
western poetry used infrequently. Reports in 
three weeks. Payment is lc a word and up.” 


Masked Rider Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 
“We use a 30,000 word lead novel 
featuring the Masked Rider, written on assign- 
ment, and several short stories not over 6000 
words long. Distinctly of the Old West, with no 
modern touches. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is Y2c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


12 issues. 


New Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. Damon Knight, Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 15c a copy; 90c a year. “We use 
shorts, 2000 to 6500 words; novelettes, 8000 to 
13,000 words; novels, 15,000 to 18,000 words. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry.. Reports in 
two weeks. Payment is 34c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Popular Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. ‘‘We use two 7500 to 10,000-word novel- 
ettes each issue featuring Buffalo Billy Bates and 
the Sheriff of Painted Post, written on assign- 
ment; one 10,000 to 15,000-word novelette; 
several short stories not over 6000 words long. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is Yec a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Range Riders Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New 
York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Direc- 
tor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 
12 issues. “We use a 30,000-word lead novel 
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featuring three special CPA detectives, written on 
assignment, and several short stories not over 
5000 words long. All stories of the Old West 
flavor, with no modern touches. No articles, 
photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten days to 
two weeks. Payment is Yec a word and up.” 


Rio Kid Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. ‘“‘We use a 40,000-word lead novel fea- 
turing the Rio Kid, written on assignment, and 
several short stories not over 5000 words long. 
All stories of the Old West flavor, with no mod- 
ern touches. No articles, photographs, or poetry. 
Reports in ten days to two weeks. Payment is 
Y4c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


10 Story Western, 205 E. 42nd Street, New 
York City 17. Harry Widmer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.80 a year. “We use 
strongly-plotted, dramatic character stories, 1000 
to 15,000 words. Also an occasional 1000-word 
fact article. No photographs or poetry. Reports 
in one week. Payment is lc a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Texas Rangers, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. ‘“‘We use a 40,000 to 45,000-word lead 
novel featuring Jim Hatfield, Texas Ranger, 
written on assignment, and several short stories 
not over 6000 words long. All stories of the Old 
West flavor, with no modern touches. No arti- 
cles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in ten 
days to two weeks. Payment is Yc a word and 
up, on acceptance.’ 


’ 


Thrilling Western, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued bi-monthly; 10c a copy; $1.20 for 12 
issues. “We use a 10,000 to 15,000-word lead 
novelette in each issue ; two 7500 to 10,000-word 
novelettes featuring Walt Slade and Swap and 
Whopper, written on assignment; several short 
stories not over 6000 words long. All stories of 
the Old West flavor, with no modern touches. 
No articles, photographs, or poetry. Reports in 
ten days to two weeks. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


West, 10 E. 40th Street, New York City 16. 
Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. Issued bi- 
monthly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. “We 
use a 40,000 to 50,000-word lead novel and sev- 
eral short stories not over 5000 words long. The 
lead novel may be either modern or costume story 
of Old West. The short stories must be distinctly 
of Old West flavor. No articles, photographs, or 
poetry. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up.” 


Western Aces, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Ruth M. Dreyer, 
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Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 60c a year. ‘“‘We use fast-moving western 
stories, with good human interest element. No 
yarns with historical background; nothing modern 
either, just the timeless West. Novelettes, 10,000 
to 12,000 words; short stories, 2000 to 5000 
words; shorts, 1000 to 2000 words. Also use 
factual articles, 1000 to 2000 words: Interesting 
incidents of old-time western characters and arti- 
cles of interest in the development of the West. 
No photographs or poetry. Reports in two weeks 
or less. Payment is lc a word, on acceptance.” 


Western Novel and Short Stories, 366 Madison 
Avenue, New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, 
Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a copy. “We use 
novels to 40,000 words, novelettes to 15,000 
words, and shorts to 5000 words. Mature copy ; 
no fast action for its own sake. Girl interest 
subordinated. Reports in ten days. Payment is 
Y¥ac a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Western Short Stories, 366 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 17. Robert O. Erisman, Editor. 
Issued bi-monthly ; 10c a copy. ‘“‘We use shorts 
to 10,000 words (best length around 5000) and 
short shorts from 1000 to 2000 words. Modern, 
mature copy, off-trail plots preferred. Reports 
in ten days. Payment is 2c a word and up, on 
acceptance.” 


Western Story, 112 E. 42nd Street, New York 
City 17. John Burr, Editor. Issued monthly; 
15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We are in the market 
for condensed novels of around 12,000 words, 
novelettes between 8000 and 10,000 words, and 
short stories around 4500 words. We are inter- 
ested in vivid action stories of the Old West. A 
slight woman interest permissible, but we do not 
use the straight love story. Variety of angles on 
the western theme is desired. Strong characteri- 
zation essential. Occasional yarns with a modern 
slant used, but it is wiser to consult editor as to 
the presentation. We also use 1500-word articles 
which are logical in the western scene. Advis- 
able to consult editor first. We use 32-line poems 
which have the rhythm of the cowboy ballad. 
No photographs. Report in two weeks. Good 
rates, on acceptance.” 


Western Trails, 67 W. 44th Street, New York 
City 18. A. A. Wyn, Editor; Ruth M. Dreyer, 
Managing Editor. Issued bi-monthly; 10c a 
copy; 60c a year. ‘We use dramatic stories of 
a more adventurous type than those used in 
Western Aces. Length: Novelettes, 10,000 to 
12,000 words; short stories, 2000 to 5000 words ; 
shorts, 1000 to 2000 words. Also use factual 
articles, 1000 to 2000 words: Interesting inci- 
dents of old-time western characters and articles 
of interest in the development of the West. No 
photographs or poetry. Reports in two week or 
less. Payment is lc a word, on acceptanre.” 


Who Will Buy My Pretty Sonnet? 
Sir: 

Our letter about THE SONNETEER, which 
you were kind enough to print, brought about an 
overwhelming response. Through it, we have 
made many news friends, and have received many 
worthy contributions. Thank you so much. 

May we ask one more favor of you? There 
have been some changes made, and we wonder if 
you would bring them to the attention of your 
readers. 

Mr. Thornton is no longer with us, and I am 
now the sole owner and editor. The new address 
is 250 West 140th Street, New York 25, N. Y, 
Also, we have discontinued payment for contri- 
butions for the duration. Instead, we will give 
cash prizes for the best sonnets in each issue, 
In view of the fact that we publish only fourteen 
sonnets every three months, the sonnets submitted 
should be the poet’s very best. 


Louis VALENTINE 
The Sonneteer. 
Give and Take 
Sir: 

. One thing I’ve always felt should be 
more stressed, is what it takes to build up a pro- 
fessional writer. Not only the ability to plot and 
to sling words around cleverly, but those other 
things upon which his reputation must rest. In- 
tegrity. Loyalty to editors and other writers, and 
a certain generosity of spirit. 

The writer—even the beginner—must learn to 
appreciate his editors. To accept each editor, 
with all his human weaknesses and kindnesses and 
changeableness and what have you—developing a 
mutual give-and-take upon which these fine re- 
lationships are built through the years. Without 
these relationships, no writer can get very far. 


I’ve sold hundreds of pulp stories, and a great 
many—since the Great Upheaval and Purification 
—to the confessions. Also I’ve sold a few, in 
collaboration with Isabel Stewart Way, to the 
slicks. This Week, Liberty, American, and an 
article to the Post. 

Rusy THomson, 
733 Soldano, Azusa, Calif. 
Shame 
Sir: 

I AM surprised. 

I have seen it done on daily newspapers, but I 
never expected to see a monthly magazine do it. 

I refer to Editors Note, page 16 February Di- 
gest which reads “. . . can fill any slot in his 
office as well or better than.” If I am correct, 
and I’m sure I am, this expression should be 
*.. can fill any slot in his office as well AS, or 
better than,” So many people who ought ta 
know better leave out the AS, and I can’t under- 
stand why. I am not a college professor. 

Henry D. ALLEN, 

We are’nt either, bo’.—Epb. 
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THAT LUCKY DAY 





By DOROTHY SPARKS 


Harper Bros. are bringing out 18 new novels this season; and 


six of them are first novels. 


Miss Sparks is one of Harper's 


happy half dozen. Her new novel is ‘Nothing As Before.” 


O MATTER how much else a writer 

N has published previously, the pub- 

lication of his first novel is bound to 

be a thrilling and exciting experience — 
both for him and for his friends. 

“J always knew you had it in you!” say 
some, though I must admit not too many. 
“Well, aren’t you lucky!” say others. And 
a third group says in effect, “Maybe you 
should have tried a novel a long time ago.” 

I know that secretly they’re all pretty 
much surprised that I’ve finally pulled it 
off, but I don’t let them know that I know. 

I doubt if anyone except another writer 
could possibly understand the strangely 
mingled emotion I now have: There’s a 
deep almost-scared feeling of humility, 
which trudges soberly along within me, 
managing somehow to keep pace with an 
exultant leaping sense of pride and justifi- 
cation. And floating gently over both of 
them—and this is the paradox that would 
puzzle the non-writer—is a remarkably 
calm acceptance of the whole development. 

Yet now—on April 19, deo volente !—my 
first novel will be published, and I haven’t 
yet had a short story accepted. “Nothing 
As Before” is my first publication; it is the 
first novel I’ve written; and it was accepted 
almost immediately by the first publisher to 
whom it was sent. 

This has already proved a spur to at 
least three of my friends. “If Dorothy 
Sparks can do it, why can’t we?” is their 
reaction—and since my novel was accepted, 
they have dug into their own writing with 
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renewed hopefulness. 

Of course they’re right, and I’ve got my 
thumbs up for them. 

I suppose I have always half-consciously 
believed the authorities who said the short 
story should be mastered before the novel 
was attempted. At any rate, I wrote short 
stories for over five years without even 
thinking of writing a novel. I wrote long 
before that, of course—ever since I can re- 
member I’ve been writing: sketches, stories, 
poems, radio scripts, plays, articles, 

And so I wrote and wrote and wrote. 
Anything and everything: short sketches, 
long stories, and fragmentary descriptions; 
articles written primarily to se!l and articles 
whose chief purpose was to clarify my own 
thinking or to work something out of my 
system; light verse; serious poetry. 

I got enough rejections between 1936 and 
1941 so that I could begin a “literary auto- 
biography” with this paragraph: 

“T have never received a check from 
an editor; I have had only one poem 
published nationally, and for that I re- 
ceived five complimentary copies of the 
issue in which it appeared. I could 
paper a small closet with my rejection 
slips—and during the whole period of 
my writing efforts, I have received not 
more than ten rejections which were 
written personally and showed interest 
in what I had done.” 

The first few years during which I wrote 
seriously I wrote without any instruction 
except what I could pick up from the vari- 
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ous writers’ magazines, including the Wrir- 
ER’s Dicest (plug). I read all of them at 
one time or another. And of course I 
learned from them. 

I decided on a correspondence course 
because it seemed more economical from a 
time standpoint. I had little time and little 
money, but I actually seemed to have less 
time than money. What with a full-time 
bread-and-butter job at a social settlement. 
I know that in a correspondence course I 
missed the valuable exchange of experience 
and inter-stimulation that result from a 
class situation, but you can’t expect to have 
everything. At any rate, I scraped together 
the money and embarked upon the course. 

All the way through I grumbled at hav- 
ing to complete the assignments (including 
two full-length stories, in addition to three 
sketches and outlines of six original plots) 
within the set period of three months. But 
I did it, and I still remember with a grin 
the comment that the instructor made in 
answer to one of my grumbles: “You 
should not complain really, Miss Sparks, 
because under pressure you have turned 
out three surprisingly good plots.” (One 
of those three, by the way, was the plot I 
later used for “Nothing As Before,’ having 
found it much too big for a short story.) 

I completed the course by setting my 
teeth and hanging on, and when I had fin- 
ished, I had learned, to my own satisfac- 
tion at least, that I really was a writer 
that I could with practice develop the skills 
and marshal the ideas to make effective my 
imaginative powers and my understanding 
of people. Apparently, though, I hadn’t 
yet learned to write short stories, for the 
ones I sent out still came back. But I kept 
on writing, and I kept on reading the writ- 
ers’ magazines whenever I had an extra 25c. 

But principally, I kept on writing. 

It wasn’t until I attended the 1941 Writ- 
ers’ Conference at Boulder, Colorado, that 
I got any real encouragement. Several of 
the leaders there—including Harry Shaw. 
Wallace Stegner, and Eric Knight—made 
good comments on my writing and encour- 
aged me to keep on with it. And it was 
there that I first decided to write a novel. 
For I met there quite a number of people 
who either had written or were writing 
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novels, and I began to think it was time | 
tried one. 

And so, after I got home and had re. 
written a short story (used as a horrible 
example of shifting point-of-view in one of 
the Boulder classes!) and had submitted it 
in a national short-story contest, I wrote 
the first couple of chapters of what event. 
ually became “Nothing As Before.” And 
then in October, 1941, I learned that my 
short story had been awarded the prize in 
the contest. 

Back went the novel into my cardboard 
(Thomas Wolfe used a_ huge 
wooden packing crate for his fragmentary 
writing, but a couple of medium-sized card- 


board cartons somehow sufficed for me.) 


carton! 


For now I knew how to write short 
stories! I had got a fifty-dollar prize, hadn't 
I? (My first earnings from free lance writ- 
ing, and I had the check photostated.) 
And the literary agency that had conducted 
the contest was asking me to send them 
other stories, wasn’t it? I knew my name 
was practically made, and the bottle of 
champagne I got from a friend that Christ- 
mas went on ice immediately so as to be 
good and cold for the celebration of my 
first sale. 

All that winter I wrote short stories furi- 
I wrote new stories and I rewrote 
And I sent them all post-haste 
to that agency in New York. That was a 
wonderful period, feeling right on the edge 
of success! Any writer who has persisted 
doggedly for years without knowing whether 
anyone would ever be interested in seeing 
what he wrote can imagine how encourag- 
ing it was to know that there was someone 
there in the east who really wanted to see 
my stuff. 


ously. 
old ones. 


Late the following Spring, I reluctantly 
withdrew that bottle of champagne from 
the refrigerator, to make more room for the 
butter and méat that we were still getting 
plentifully. The prize story had made the 
rounds, and it had come home to roost. 
One editor had said he liked “the way I 
wrote” and wanted to see more of my work; 
and that very nice person in the agency in 
New York still kept asking me to send her 


stories. But she pleaded once, “Can’t you 
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send me some plotted short stories?” And 
when I tried doing some plotted ones, I 
could see that she was right in pointing out 
that in my concern for plot I had lost sight 
of my characters as people. 

And so, about May, 1942, I decided that 
maybe I didn’t yet know how to write short 
stories. 

Then I dug those scraps of the novel out 
of the cardboard carton, and I wrote an- 
other couple of chapters and the outline 
for the book. For I wanted to attend the 
Boulder Conference in 1942, and I had 
promised myself I could go only if I (a) 
had sold enough during the year to finance 
the trip; or (b) had the novel far enough 
along to submit it for criticism. 

The novel outline and partial manuscript 
drew a very encouraging criticism from the 
conference and I was all set to go ahead on 
it that fall and winter. 

You’ve guessed it: I entered another 
short-story contest (principally because I 
had got into the habit of entering con- 
tests); I won the prize; and once again I 
thought I knew how to write short stories. 
So I spent the Fall of 1942 trying to write 
short stories. 

I took the course that I got as a prize in 
that second contest, hoping to get from it 
the little more I thought I had to have to 
achieve publication. Toward the end of 
the course I wrote practically nothing 
and I glummed around in that melancholy 
state you experience when you know you 
should be writing and you aren’t. 

Then in the Spring of 1943, I dug the 
novel manuscript out of the carton, and it 
stayed out this time. I had to write, and I 
knew somehow it had to be the novel. I 
wrote seriously, earnestly, and furiously— 
and I finished the novel. It was accepted 
almost immediately and everyone who has 
seen it seems enthusiastic about it. 

Frankly, I’m a little scared by the en- 
thusiasm! When you write for years with- 
out much recognition, it’s a little frighten- 
ing to be suddenly acclaimed for having 
done a fine piece of work. 

I thought it would be difficult to find 
enough to say to fill two or three hundred 
pages: after all, just look at all the philoso- 
phizing you find in most novels, and what 


did I know that was new or original enough 
to put before people in a major work? 

I found the novel wasn’t hard to do, not 
hard creatively, that is. It was plenty hard 
physically, for I wrote it while employed 
seven hours a day on an exacting job and 
while spending two hours a day traveling 
to and from work. And many an evening 
I came home from work so tired that I 
had almost to drive myself to the type- 
writer, and would have to stop during the 
evening and lie down for an hour or two in 
order to have enough physical energy. But 
once I was at the typewriter, I had almost 
to force myself to quit, even after my 
shoulders were aching and I was hating the 
chair I sat upon. 

I found I didn’t have to worry about not 
having enough to say: I had more than 
enough. Whether it’s good philosophy or 
bad, or no philosophy at all, may be an- 
other question, but it’s what I had to say 
and there was plenty of it. 

I found that I didn’t have to make labo- 
rious changes in the manuscript. Once I 
recognized the validity of my editor’s criti- 
cisms and suggestions, I found the revisions 
All that I had to do 
was to interpolate five pages and rewrite 
about seven; when I had done that, I could 
see that the book was greatly improved, and 
I was glad to follow my editor’s further 
suggestion about tightening up the whole 
book, going through it word for word, and 
scene for scene, eliminating everything that 
wasn’t essential (15,000 words). 

I’m lucky in my publisher, for Harper is 
the one house I would have chosen if all 
had been bidding for my book—and aside 
from the prestige of the Harper imprint. 
I’m happy to be working with a swell bunch 
of people. They’ve all been grand to me, 
from editor up or down to salesmen and 
the head of the manufacturing department. 

My experience has given the lie to the 
statement sometimes bitterly made that “the 
best agencies won’t handle an author until 
he has arrived, and then they hang on like 
leeches at 10% for the rest of his life.” 
This agency* became interested in my 
work through that 1941 short-story contest, 
and they remained interested. Though that 


very simple to make. 


*Curtis Brown, Ltd. 
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prize story didn’t prove marketable, and 
neither did anything else I sent them at 
approximately monthly intervals for almost 
eighteen months, they kept inviting me to 
send material to them. 

But obviously it wasn’t all luck—and per- 
haps other writers will forgive me (non- 
writers might think it conceit) if I stress 
the obvious to drive home what I sincerely 
believe all beginning writers should con- 
stantly keep in mind: That you never can 
tell when your break is coming, and it’s a 
good idea to keep plugging away so that 
you'll be ready for it when it does come. 

Whatever my purpose was in writing 
those short stories, they served as practice. 
In them —and in the articles, sketches, 
poems, etc.—I gained some skill in the use 
of the tools of writing. And all that prac- 
tice paid off when I came to do the novel. 

“Nothing As Before” was written easily. 
By the time I came to it, I no longer had 
to think of rules and techniques. I had 
got to the stage where I could concentrate 
on the story I was telling—just as your 
musician no longer thinks of scales and 
finger exercises, but rather of the interpre- 
tation of the piece he is playing. 

Something else I got from those years of 
what proved to be practice-writing (Lord 
knows I meant it for the real thing!) was 
the habit of concentration. I got so that I 
could write at any and all hours, and prac- 
tically anywhere: at the cleared dining- 
room table, while people talked in the next 
room; on the elevated on street-cars; 
and in crowded restaurants. (But that’s 
one place I don’t dare to write any more, 
since people might think I’m taking too 
long over my eating.) 

But above all, I got to the stage I’ve 
hinted at above—where you can feel in 
your bones, as it were, what’s the next thing 
to do. When you reach that stage, you 


or 
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don’t have to think consciously of how to 
introduce characters or handle dialogue, or 
about the timing of scenes, or the balance 
between dramatic scenes and narration. | 
begin to suspect, for instance, that the open- 
ing scene of “Nothing As Before” is a fairly 
good example of the so-called “narrative 
hook”—but Ill swear I didn’t think of 
that when I decided to open the novel that 
way. To be quite honest, I didn’t con- 
sciously understand at that time what was 
meant by the “narrative hook” of which I 
had heard so much. But I knew that that 
was the way to open the book. It’s a mat- 
ter of getting to where you know enough 
about the mechanics of writing so that you 
don’t have to think of them, but can con- 
centrate on what you’re trying to say. 

And that, I’m convinced, you get only 
from writing—and writing—and writing. 
You can take courses, and attend con- 
ferences and meetings, and read _ books 
about writing; they'll all help you if you 
don’t use them as an unconscious escape 
from getting down to the labor of pulling 
those reluctant words out of yourself and 
onto the paper before you. In the final 
analysis the way you can learn is by 
writing. 

A first novel is very thrilling. It’s lots of 
fun. It brings many other “first’s” in its 
train: first invitation to speak as an author; 
first newspaper interview—and_ resulting 
first mis-quotation; first gathering at which 
people are asked to meet me; first dinner 
on somebody else’s expense account, etc., 
etc. I’m savoring to the full the “first- 
ness” of my first novel, and I’m getting a 
big kick out of it. 

But I’m eager, too, for this first excite- 
ment to die down so that I can once more 
get about my real business, the never- 
ending job of every writer—learning to 
write better. 
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WRITING THE LONG ONE 






By TOM CURRY 


N THIS field, which is the steady output 
of “book-length” novels of varied types, 
such as Western, Detective, Sport, Love 

and Fantasy, there is a large market but it 
is one which calls for experienced writers 
or at least writers willing to become so. 

Practically every one of “the long ones” 
is done by assignment, which is good be- 
cause there is nothing more crushing to an 
author’s morale than to have a long story 
rejected, after he has worked on it for 
weeks, so you must take every possible pre- 
caution against failure. 

{n this work there is a definite approach 
and technique. Suppose you are going to try 
a novel for “Sinister Western,’ which uses 
a long one every issue, a story occupying 
most of the book. First you would think up 
a theme, setting and a couple of tentative 
motivations; then you would visit the 
editor-in-chief—if he would let you in the 
door. 

After cooling your heels in the anteroom, 
you would be admitted. The EiC might 
look sternly at you and say, “Don’t tell me 
it’s you again! Have you spent that last 
check I sent you already?” or words to that 
effect. 

“I was doped in a beer joint and robbed, 
so I have to go to work again,” you would 


reply. 


your idea for “Sinister Western.” The EiC 
hears it; if it fits his schedule, he calls an 
aide, perhaps, to go into details. 

“Gold?” cries the assistant editor, after 
hearing your motivation. “No, no, we’ve 
used it till it’s tarnished.” 

“Well, how about nickel?” 

He shakes his head. “No, Smythe did a 
story about that two issues ago. A railroad 
might do; or copper.” 

Gratefully you seize on copper. You offer 
the main theme and setting; the editors 
offer constructive (and destructive) criti- 
cism. Then you go on home, sit down at 


Getting down to business, you broach 


your machine, and turn out a plot outline 
of three to five thousand words. In the out- 
line are delineated the chief characters, the 
motivation and the important twists. 

Get it? Before writing even an outline 
you contact the magazine editor. 

You mail your plot in, and work on 
something else while you wait. In a short 
time the postman delivers it back to you, 
with the editor’s final blessing. Perhaps it 
reads something like this actual one: 

“Dear Tom: Your outline for the Sin- 
ister Western novel sounds fairly good, if 
you'll inject a few new elements in the 
story as you build it up. Your sub-hero 
Cookie will have to be built up more in the 
actual writing, and made a really important 
figure. 

“You are also going to have to put a 
good deal more meat on your skeleton in 
the shape of complication and logical moti- 
vation. As your idea is set down now, the 
ranchers have little real reason for raising 
the fuss they do. If cattle were stolen by 
the Indians, and the ranchers could prove 
it, the usual means of settling the problem 
was for the Government to entertain a 
claim for damages. 

“Therefore the loss of the cattle alone 
wouldn’t be enough to get the ranchers on 
the prod. The grazing on the reservation 
doesn’t seem to be any good, so there’d be 
no point in adding such a dry, arid land to 
a ranch. You must have this angle pointed 
up considerably to carry the events con- 
nected with it. 

“The business of the Indian agent im- 
porting the Karankawas must also be 
strengthened. He’d have to have some sort 
of undercover set-up with a strong figure 
doing the actual execution of his plans. 
Murphy might fill this role, but he must be 
given a brain and the power to use it, etc., 
if he’s going to seem important enough to 
the reader to carry out the job. 

“As the Karankawa situation stands now, 
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we don’t see how they’re going to continue 
to benefit, after the Indian agent takes over 
the reservation as his own. Also make clear 
just how he’s going to accomplish this 
gigantic real estate deal, and make it con- 
vincing. Point up these creaky angles all the 
way through, and you'll have a story.” 

Boiled down, this says, “Build up sub- 
hero; reason for ranchers’ anger; why they 
want reservation; make Murphy the ‘brain,’ 
the savages working with him; how villain 
will gain land.” 

At long last, with the okayed plot outline, 
you will be ready to start writing. 


HAVE turned out a tremendous amount 

of long fiction, chiefly Western, some de- 
tective and science fiction. I have been writ- 
ing the long ones for eight years; I average 
about ten novels a year, besides articles and 
a little “white-paper” fiction. I am not go- 
ing to get out the book and count the exact 
number of magazine full-lengths I have 
turned out, but if you can get your little boy 
to do the simple arithmetic required you 
will have an approximate idea. 

It is only in the past eight years, out of 
twenty-two as a writer, that I have worked 
mainly on the long ones. 

“Long ones” are not serials. You do need 
exciting chapter breaks to lure the reader 
onward and onward but the pieces are 
printed entire in a single issue of the maga- 
zine, 

They require much preparation; you 
cannot sit down and start writing, wander- 
ing whither you will. Most of the book- 
length pulps have a super-hero, a man who 
has a big new adventure in every issue of 
the magazine. You do not, as a rule, create 
this master character, unless you chance to 
be asked to do so on the rare occasion of 
starting a new publication. The Rio Kid 
Western, one of Standard Magazines’ books, 
happens to be one which I began ‘on fresh, 
at a request from Leo Margulies, Editor-in- 
Chief of Standard. 

The Rio Kid himself is an ex-Civil War 
cavalry captain who has been uprooted 
from his Texas home by the War, and now 


rides the Western trails in search of excite- 
ment which, I must say, we make sure he 
finds. The Rio Kid, whose name is Bob 
Pryor, has certain physical attributes and 
mental ones as well, which other writers on 
the book must copy. He is the main actor 
in every novel which comes out in the 
magazine, of course, and cannot be slighted. 
He must be in the reader’s eye most of the 
time, although two or three chapters may 
be devoted to the sub-hero, a young man 
whom the Rio Kid is friendly with and is 
helping in his fight against the arch-villain, 


The villain should enter your story 
promptly because he provides the conflict. 
This conflict is between good and evil; the 
hero is motivated by noble resolves whereas 
the villain is moved by venal motives. 


I would say that this motivation is the 
most important single factor in any story. 
A story is no good at all unless convincing, 
and in order to convince the motivation 
must be sound. Even the worst of men, 
unless they are in their cups or mentally de- 
ranged, don’t go around knocking off vic- 
tims just for the fun of it. Wealth in some 
form makes the strongest of motivations. 
Minerals such as gold, silver, platinum, 
copper, and petroleum, make good reasons 
why an evil man would wish to take over a 
range or drive out decent folk. There are 
only 96 chemical elements in the scale, and 
all cannot be used, so eventually you come 
to the point where you must repeat. But 
you can change the approach and get a 
good story anyway. 

There are other angles, too. Water, for 
instance, is a vital commodity in the West, 
and he who controls vast 
amounts of rangeland. Horses, cattle, some- 
times suffice. 


controls it, 


An epic quality in the theme is of great 
help; that means involvement of a group 
of people instead of one or two as in shorter 
pieces. The hero aids these victims of the 
villain’s aggression. The Rio Kid, the 
Shadow of Street & Smith, Jim Hatfield of 
the Texas Rangers, Steve Reese of Range 
Riders magazine, The Masked Rider from 
the book of the same title, must be extraor- 
dinary men. 
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TUDY the super-hero carefully, by read- 

ing back issues of the magazine you 
mean to try for; you must talk with the 
editors of the book to make sure there are 
no new taboos or requirements, Usually 
these long jobs will not be entrusted to a 
writer until he has proved himself with the 
editors by selling them other and shorter 
material. Then they know that they like the 
way he writes; at least that is settled. 

Then, too, motivations and settings may 
have been used in the magazine before, and 
the writer should check up on this even be- 
fore submitting a plot outline. If the main 
idea seems good, he can then make out his 
plot, creating the characters who will take 
part in the particular story he is going to 
try. The super-hero will be in every piece, 
with a new adventure, but not so the sub- 
hero, the heroine, and the arch-villain—the 
latter usually gets his in the end, either by 
a bullet from the hero’s gun or at least from 
the law. 

As your super-hero has certain charac- 
teristics setting him apart from ordinary 
men, so your arch-villain should be marked. 
You can point up the interest by giving him 
physical traits which make him seem real, 
and by mental quirks. Maybe the villain 
witches his mustache when angry, or flut- 
ters an eyelid. Inordinate pride and ruth- 
less ambition drive him to any lengths to 
attain his end. He seems successful at first, 
and the hero opposes him and his tools, 
which keeps the conflict and action going. 

A good setting, colorful physically and 
mentally, is an aid. Special touches are al- 
ways gratefully received by editors. 

“Go ahead, but—” After the plot is 
okayed, you will be told to proceed with the 
actual writing of the story. There may be 
some things you must watch in the unfold- 
ing, and these are pointed out to you. Your 
plot outline may be as long as a short story. 

Now you are ready to start to work. You 
have made your connection, proved yourself 
with the magazine company, and have been 
given a chance to do a long one. The plot 
has been accepted as such. 

You come up against a disadvantage. 
You haven’t invented the super-hero your- 
self. You are required to pick up a man 


someone else has evolved, his physical and 
psychological characteristics. He has to be 
liked and appreciated by the writer or the 
reader will not like and appreciate him or 
feel sympathy toward him. This holds in 
any fiction; there must be feeling, or the 
story, no matter how technically perfect, 
will be flat. You cannot slush over the super- 
hero but you must take him to your bosom 
and love him. It is like adopting someone 
else’s child. 

There are other disadvantages in writing 
the long ones and they are not slight. There 
is a nervous strain in the constant produc- 
tion of long yarns. It comes from the 
writer’s inability to let down until the job 
is completed. Perhaps some men do not feel 
this as much as others. 

As I said, you spend a lot of time getting 
ready to write. The Rio Kid takes extra 
time, because it is based on historical hap- 
penings and characters appearing in it. 

You cannot marry off your super-hero 
and forget him; thus you are deprived of 
several usual devices. And in writing long 
ones you may get into a rut and have diffi- 
culty, if you lose your market, in making 
fresh connections. Sometimes a magazine is 
killed for one reason or another. There will 
be long periods between checks, since the 
preliminary work and the actual writing 
takes weeks. 

The advantages are that the size of the 
checks you get when you are paid make a 
short story check look like beer money. You 
can do something with them, The wolves 
actually back up for miles and you can take 
your hand off the door and use both to type 
with instead of having to hold the fort. 
Second, there is a certain satisfaction in 
buckling down to a long job of work. You 
don’t have to finish up every couple of days 
and think of something else to do. When 
established, you have a steady market be- 
cause the magazines must come out on 
schedule and each issue must have a novel 
in it. Of course you must maintain the 
quality of your work; there are always new 
writers panting for a crack at the business. 

Not all “‘full-lengths” are as long as a 
book; but you can often, with not too much 
extra effort, expand your magazine novel 
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into a book. These sell in the United States 
and also in England. The movies don’t buy 
many Westerns; they make most of them 
up as they go along. But now and then one 
may click. 

In my opinion the best market for the 
long ones is Standard Magazines, 10 East 
40th Street, New York City. Ned Pines is 
the owner of this outfit, and its Editor-in- 
Chief is Leo Margulies. I have worked for 
Standard for ten years and no company 
could have treated a writer better. And I 
know that most writers who have worked 
for Leo Margulies will agree that there is 
only one Leo in the field. I have been con- 
nected with the business for around 25 
years—before writing myself, I had relatives 
in it and observed it—and I will say here 
that there has never been as dynamic and 
inspiring an editor as Leo Margulies. 


Standard’s full-lengths are as follows: 
The Rio Kid Western has been mentioned. 
Texas Rangers is a very successful book; 
its title is descriptive. Jim Hatfield is the 
super-hero in it. A. Leslie started writing 
this character and still continues after many 
years, although I have done every other 
novel for some time. Range Riders Maga- 
zine has Steve Reese, an introspective yet 
hard-fighting range detective, as hero, with 
two aides, Dusty Trail and Hank Ball. The 
Masked Rider is a Western, too, The 
Masked Rider wears a mask and dresses in 
black duds half of the story; the rest of the 
time, when gaining information, he poses 
as another character. He has a mysterious 
past, which is never fully gone into. 


Most of the super-heroes will have a Dr. 
Watson to help along and bring out their 
points. The Rio Kid rides with a Mexican 
youth, Celestino Mireles; the Masked Rider 
has Blue Hawk, an Indian. 


Running into the problem, the super- 
hero picks up with the decent element, 
being set upon by the villain and his aides. 
These evil aides must be colorful although 
they haven’t the diabolical depths of the 
arch-villain. They help with the action. 
Sometimes the identity of the arch-villain 
is held as a surprise until near the end, in 
which case he must be shown to the reader 
in another guise throughout the yarn. It 
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would hardly be fair to spring a perfect 
stranger on the innocent reader at the end 
of a story. This holds in most detective 
stories. 


Girl interest is needed in such long stories 
but it won’t be predominant or slow your 
action, unless you are doing a love novel. 

It is very important to keep up your en- 
thusiasm in writing the long ones. Another 
thing to avoid is monotony. You can’t hope 
to turn out a good piece by staying on one 
plane all the way through a novel. Ups and 
downs, action, then mental tension, more 
action, a little description and some char- 
acterization, action, touches, give the reader 
relief from satiety. You may know a good 
note on the piano but you wouldn’t bang 
it for hours. 


Your chapter breaks should make the 
reader want to see what happens in the 
next. This can be done through action, by 
breaking as it starts, by a promise to the 
reader, or by a hint of something important 
in the following chapter. 

After you have written and re-written, 
and have your long one ready to turn in, 
check it over, correct type errors and other 
mistakes you may have made in the weeks 
you have been at it. Then turn it in and 
wait. 

Waiting is always hard. The writer re- 
members points that might be criticized. 
He often forgets the good of the story in 
worrying about small matters that stand out 
in his imagination. Of course, sometimes 
the job isn’t so good. But editors who assign 
the long ones usually give the author a 
chance to re-write, unless the story is a total 
flop. 

Special treatment, quick readings, ad- 
vances, may be given to writers who are 
regulars with a company. And the editors 
are usually ready to help out with the plots. 
Charlie Strong, Alex Samalman, Oscar J. 
Friend, Donald Bayne Hobart, are veteran 
editors at Standard Magazines who will al- 
ways make suggestions and give a writer a 
hand. Being good writers themselves, they 
understand the author’s problems. Some- 
thing over thirty magazines to get out keep 
them busy, but they will pitch in to assist 
when needed. 
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UMMING up, to write a long one, take 

the following steps: 

Study recent back issues of the special 
novel magazine you wish to work for. Form 
a tentative plot, with motivation and main 
characters, in your mind, contact the editor 
and talk it over. Send in a detailed plot 
outline, with the characters described and 
delineated before starting to write the piece. 

With the okayed outline and final tips, 
settle down to the gruelling job. Get your 
super-hero in and keep him in the reader’s 
eye; he must be sharply defined and effec- 
tive, even if he isn’t your baby. The same 
goes for the arch-villain; keep him up, in 
mental and physical conflict with the hero. 

Usually it is best to have the super-hero 
motivated by some noble desire, such as the 
wish to help unfortunates set upon by the 
arch-villain and his aides. These characters, 
assisted by the super-hero, should be sympa- 
thetic and alive. 

Don’t hesitate to put in real color; you 
have the space for it and can afford, after 
getting the story going, to put in small 
special touches which are the joy of every 
writer—and editors, too. 

Make your chapter breaks exciting. Have 
plenty of plot twists and plants to justify 
the length, plenty of suspenseful situations 
which the hero fights out of by his own 
skill and brains, finally winning against the 
arch-villain. Make sure that Evil, in the 
form of the arch-villain and his merrymen, 
loses out in the end; Good must finally 
triumph. 

And the motivation for all this, at the 
end of the story, must be strong, believable, 
so that all the action shown proves logical. 

Here are some of the markets for the 
long ones: 

Standard Magazines put out Texas 
Rangers, Masked Rider Western, Ranger 
Riders Western, The Rio Kid Western, 
West, Black Book Detective, featuring “The 
Black Bat,’ G-Men, Phantom Detective, 
Captain Future, and Startling Stories, 
Thrilling Football, Popular Sports. Stand- 
ard’s address is 10 East 40th Street, New 
York 16, N. Y. 


Popular Publications, 205 East 42nd 
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Street, 17, New York, with Alden H. Nor- 
ton as Editorial Director, publish Flynn’s 
Detective Fiction, Sports Novels, Love Nov- 
els, and others using long pieces. 

Ziff-Davis, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago, IIl., publish Amazing Stories, Fan- 
tastic Adventures, Mammoth Detective. 

Red Circle, Robert O. Erisman, Editor, 
have Complete Western Book, Two-Gun 
Western Novels and Western Novel and 
Short Stories. 366 Madison Ave., N. Y. 17, 
i A 

Columbia Publications, 241 Church 
Street, New York 13, N. Y., Louis H. Silber- 
kleit, Publisher, have Blue Ribbon Western, 
Complete Cowboy, Double Action Western, 
Real Western and Western Action. 

Dell, 149 Madison Avenue, New York 16, 
N. Y., uses 18,000-20,000-word novelettes 
in Five Novels Magazine; adventure, sport, 
western and murder mysteries. 

There are others, too, which are listed in 
the Dicest from time to time, 

In any case, writing the long ones is a 
field in itself, a specialized field which 
should carefully be studied before grabbing 
the ball and making a run for a touch- 
down. 


Generous Response 
Sir: 

Just a line to tell you that any doubts I may 
have entertained in the past about the number 
of subscribers to your magazine have been dissi- 
pated thumpingly by the response to my recent 
article entitled “Facts On Fact Articles.” 

I have received more fan mail since that 
article appeared than I had received in the first 
27 years of my life; I have received literally 
dozens of telephone calls at my home in Wash- 
ington, and have been propositioned to become 
a teacher for several writers, willing to lay out 
the cash on the line. 

If, as many magazine editors like to think, 
1,000 persons read an article for every one per- 
son who writes a letter to the author, then you 
can be very proud of your magazine’s circulation. 
Soldiers, sailors, Marines, Waves, Waacs, doctors 
and lawyers were among those who wrote or 
called me to thank me for writing the article, to 
discuss further some point, or to request addi- 
tional information on fact writing. All of the 
letters were most complimentary. 

I answered each one as fully as possible and I 
hope you will convey to Dicest readers my 
thanks for the generous response to the little 
article. 

Larston D. Farrar, 
Associate Editor, Nation’s Business. 








MISSION TO MANHATTAN 


By H. WOLFF SALZ 


Y AGENT said, “Now that you’re 
here, I suppose you’d like to meet 
some of the guys who’ve been buy- 

ing your stuff?” 

“Why not?” said I (meaning I’d like 
nothing better). 

He dialed numbers and talked to a few 
people, while I listened with bated breath. 
He talked to a guy named Leo, a guy 
named Don and several others. Rogers, the 
operator said, was home with the flu. He 
told the people he spoke to about a “visiting 
fireman” and arranged appointments. 

In the next few days these appointments 
were consummated and the visiting fireman 
learned a few facts of editorial life that 
changed his entire viewpoint on writing. He 
learned that there was a new over-all 
sweeping trend in the pulp detective field, 
a trend that was a hop-skip-and-jump ahead 
of most stories then being bought and pub- 
lished. 

He learned that the editors were indi- 
vidually arriving at a new set of values in 
their quest for yarns, 

I'll let the editors show you what I mean 
in a couple of minutes, but first let’s start at 
the beginning. I had just rounded out my 
first year of professional writing when I 
made the New York visit. Stories written in 
that first year: 40. Stories sold: 27. A 
batting average of .675. That’s fine in base- 
ball, but writing stories ain’t baseball. (Am 
I telling you! ) 

Object in going to New York: to find out 
just what additional punch was needed to 
bring my average of sales in the coming year 
up to 100% —well, maybe 80%. Also to 
meet my agent personally and find out what 
sort of guy he is. Also, to meet the editors 
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and find out what they were. 

‘Elementary, my dear Watson!” you say. 
Right. Elementary. But boy, how we tend to 
forget the elementary stuff! 

There were a few other questions on the 
mental list. For instance, what about the 
effect of the paper shortage on a writer like 
me? A writer just getting a grip on the 
bottom rung of the ladder? With a narrow- 
ing market, would the writers be 
pushed out of the lineup by the veterans? 

Also, there was the question of pulps vs. 
slicks. You know the one. It keeps popping 
up, and goes something like this: Will writ- 
ing for the pulps over a period of years 
ruin your ability (if any) to write slicks? 

Now for some answers, from the lips of 
the wise. That last question came up during 
lunch with August and Mrs. Lenniger. This 
was on my first day in New York, shortly 
after I had walked into his office and intro- 
duced myself. Until then, I had known my 
agent only through correspondence. 

August, a blond-haired, forthright guy, 
with red-rimmed eyes that comes from read- 
ing stacks of mss., talks a dozen to my one, 
which suited me fine. Over Manhattans, 
consomme, ravioli, fruit cake and coffee, I 
shot questions at him with both barrels and 
he came across with the answers—until Mrs. 
L. had to take over, because August was 
neglecting his food. 

Said August: “There’s not a glimmer of 
truth in that old turkey that writing pulps 
will ruin your ability to write slicks. Just 
the opposite is true. Proof? Just a few 
names, men who started in the pulps and 
are tops in the slicks: C. P. Donnel, Jr., 
Allan Bosworth, Eddie Forester, Earle 
Gardner, Theodore Dreiser. You can take 
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it from there. There’s no better training for 
the slicks than writing pulps. A lot of what 
sells to the slicks is inferior to good pulps.” 

And to illustrate, he told me a couple of 
stories about yarns that were bounced by 
pulps and later, without revision, sold to 
slicks at rates that would knock you over. 
Let’s not stick anybody else’s neck out for 
them by naming names. 

About the paper shortage, etc.? It’s bad, 
and may get worse. Publications may use 
75% of what they used in 1942. But a good 
story will always find a market—especially 
in the detective pulps. It boils down to the 
same old answer: If you’re good, you'll sell. 

“Human interest,” says August. “Sympa- 
thetic people. Convincing human problems 
that pull the readers along from the word 
‘go’ to finish. What Rogers Terrill calls 
‘emotional urgency’.” 

There, brethren, are the opening notes 
of the editors’ theme song. Let’s ask ’em. 

We’re at the Standard offices—a plush 
layout, with a maze of big, airy offices. 
Modernistic decorations, thick rugs, deep 
chairs, enormous windows overlooking Man- 
hattan’s skyscrapers. The fellow I meet first 
is Oscar J. Friend, manuscript editor. He 
comes around an impressively enormous 
polished-top desk, offers his hand (a friendly 
grip and smile goes with it), and apolo- 
gizes because Leo Margulies hadn’t been 
feeling well and had gone home. Of course, 
that’s disappointing, because I’d heard a 
lot about the legendary Leo, and had been 
anxious to meet him. 

We light cigarettes and pitch in. Prac- 
tically right off the bat, I get this informa- 
tion: Standard doesn’t want slam-bang 
action stuff for the mere sake of action. 
What they want, Mr. Friend tells me, is 
adult writing, mature characterization, real- 
istic backgrounds, human interest. There’s 
that theme song. 

“Of course,” Friend declares in his mid- 
western drawl, “‘if fast action fits into the 
story, if it’s realistically motivated, then by 
all means use it. But action for its own sake 
is out. The important thing is suspense. 
You can have a scene in which no action 
whatever takes place—two men facing each 
other across a desk, as we are right now— 





and still you can build up terrific suspense.” 

A mild-looking, well-tailored little guy 
with a chubby face and quizzical eyes comes 
in, stands listening and nods his head. Mr. 
Friend introduces us and at last I meet Leo 
Margulies. He’d gone home, taken a nap 
and felt better, so he’d come back to the 
office. (You know that here is a man who 
really likes his work.) 

The conversation becomes three-cornered 
and ranges over a variety of subjects. Re- 
member, they’re very busy guys, with stacks 
of manuscript to read, but they give you 
the impression that they have nothing more 
to do except sit around and educate the 
visiting writer. 

Is there any particular type of story back- 
ground they prefer, I wonder? 

No. Use the background you know and 
understand. Set the stage in your own city, 
they tell me. And let the reader know it’s 
your city. Mention familiar landmarks, de- 
partment stores, street names. Readers have 
had enough of the New York city back- 
ground, the overworked cop-and-gangster 
stuff, 

Know the people you write about, and 
let them behave like human beings. You’ve 
heard that before and you'll hear it again. 
In the pulps it’s a comparatively new trend. 

What’s the reason? The war is a big 
factor. Life is full of drama and excitement. 
A large percentage of pulp readers are the 
boys in the armed services. They know what 
it means to shoot and be shot at. Don’t try 
to kid them with golden-hearted heroes 
who single-handedly (and often unarmed) 
mop up nests of two-legged rats. Many of 
today’s readers know the meaning of real 
blood. Pulps are high in the reading list 
of G.I.’s 

Here’s a thought that may occur to you. 
You’ve been reading some of the detective 
magazines and, b’gosh, you find plenty of 
whizz-bang stuff, little different from the 
yarns that were appearing a year ago. So 
you say, “Whoa, brother! Advice about 
breath of life and characterization sounds 
good in theory, but it just ain’t the truth. 
Look at some of the yarns in the books!” 

The answer to that is two-fold. First, a 
lot of the stories on the news-stands today 
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were bought months ago, maybe a year ago, 
before the new trend toward better, fuller 
fiction became well-defined. Stuff being 
used up from inventory. The second part 
of the answer: Editors just aren’t getting 
enough of the kind of stories they’d like to 
buy, so naturally, they take the best of what 
they can get, even if the best is not exactly 
what they would prefer—especially when 
deadlines put on a little pressure. 

What does Mr. Margulies have to say 
about the paper shortage? Well, it’s bad, 
he admits. But the outlook for the future, 
after the war, looks extremely good. 

“We’ve been through this before,” he 
tells me, “and we know what a tremendous 
upsurge is coming in the publishing world. 
There will be flocks of new magazines to 
take the place of the ones that have disap- 
peared from the news-stands.” 

But Margulies says he’ll buy as many 
good shorts as he can get, even if there’s no 
chance of using them for another year. 
With so many, many writers off to the army, 
as the married men tramp off, you can’t 
blame an editor for trying to hoard up a 
few stories. 

Well, I’d like to stay longer, but it’s a 
good idea not to overstay your welcome. 
Besides, there’s the appointment with Daisy 
Bacon, editor of Detective Story. 


> 


HE new Street & Smith editorial layout 

occupies a floor of the Chanin Building, 
and the S&S reception office looks like 
you’re coming into a svelte advertising 
agency. Modern furniture, thick rugs, high 
wide mirrors and a beautiful blonde. A 
guide took me to Daisy Bacon’s office, which 
was just then being decorated, and I was 
introduced to her assistant, Ford, a young 
lady who looks mild and passive, but I 
suspect that after the manner of Dorothy 
Parker she reserves her comments until the 
visiting gentry have left. 

We chatted about sundry matters and I 
realized that I had met Daisy Bacon before, 
in the pages of Detective Story, for her 
books, more than any others on the market, 
reflect the personality of the editor. Daisy 
Bacon likes the finer things in life, good 
books, good art, good theater. A gentle per- 
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son who dislikes coarseness in stories as 
much as in life. 

Too many writers, she believes, accent 
needless violence in their stories, and need. 
less brutality to animals. “For example, 
there’s the standby cliche in characterizing 
the villain, having him kick at a dog. It’s 
not only over-simplified characterization, 
and hackneyed to boot, but presents unnec- 
essary meanness to animals.” 

That recalled to mind a comment Rogers 
Terrill once made on one of my stories 
featuring a dog. “It’s one thing to have 
human victims in a detective story—the 
reader expects that—but it brings in a de- 
cidedly unpleasant note when an animal is 
ruthlessly killed. It’s almost as bad to some 
readers as killing off your hero!” 

Incidentally, a type of story Daisy Bacon 
does not like is the one featuring a hunting 
background. 

What sort of backgrounds does she like? 

“Any that you know well and like to 
write about,” she answers. “The background 
isn’t the most important thing. The people 
are important. Make them real. Give them 
strong human problems.” 

Of the backgrounds that I’d used, were 
there any that she liked particularly? “Your 
small-town newspaper background. That's 
a locale I can tell you’re familiar with. And 
the Mississippi River background, as in that 
story of yours in my next issue—‘She Walks 
In Terror.’ I think it shows that you are 
thoroughly acquainted with that back- 
ground and you were writing about some- 
thing close to your heart.” 

You can’t kid the editors with synthetic 
backgrounds. Well, maybe you can. I can’t. 
The river has been my love and hobby ever 
since I was old enough to read Mark 
Twain’s Life On The Mississippi, and 
walked down to the levee to find out for 
myself. There have been many trips on the 
river since then, on excursion boats, Coast 
Guard cutters, towboats, When you do that, 
and if it’s something you really like doing, 
you can’t help getting a pretty fair knowl- 
edge of the men who work on the river and 
what goes on in their hearts and minds. 

Something Daisy Bacon said a couple of 
minutes ago: “Give your characters human 
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problems.” There’s a variation on that 
familiar theme. 

“Call it human interest,” she says, ‘call 
it emotional impact, call it anything you 
wish. Labels aren’t important. But what I 
want in stories is a sense of reality, convinc- 
ingness and suspense.” 

That doesn’t mean she wants the kind of 
yarn that starts with the hero on a street 
corner, a car careening around a corner, 
bang-bang! Somebody gets knocked off and 
the hero pitches in, willy-nilly, and for no 
good and logical reason, to find out who, 
what and why, the meanwhile being men- 
aced all the way down the line by a lot of 
tough guys. 

Menace? Sure, if it belongs. Action? 
Certainly, if it grows out of the story prob- 
lem logically. But first of all, real people 
with strong human problems. 

Is this getting monotonous? I’m only re- 
peating what the editors told me. 

Well, what is this mysterious thing called 
human interest? 

Lenniger says: “A sympathetic character 
facing a problem we all recognize. Select a 
character with whom the reader can iden- 
tify himself.” 

Somebody else said: “Human interest is 
derived from a character faced with one 
of the four ‘universal’ problems—loyalty, 
love, ego, or self-preservation.” 

What did Ryerson Johnson, of Detective 
Tales, say about this? “The strongest reader 
interest will be in a problem which hits 
close to home, a timely problem, or one 
which touches on the reader’s own motiva- 
tions.” 

This was during the course of a four-hour 
luncheon appointment at the Pen and 
Pencil Club. (It’s a restaurant, but they call 
ita “Club”.) “Johnny” Johnson is a thin 
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man with dark, intense eyes. Mild, almost 
shy in appearance. straightforward, thought- 
ful and sincere. 

“Your style is smooth,” he commented, 
“but your plots are often still corny.” 

What’s the remedy for the corn? 

“Plotting is a matter of experience. The 
main thing, as I see it, is to let the action 
flow naturally out of your characters’ prob- 
lems. A lot of writers still have the idea 
that they have to write down to pulp read- 
ers. That’s where they’re making the biggest 
mistake. Pulp readers have grown up. They 
want adult stories as well as adult writing.” 

Somewhere during my hit-and-miss self- 
education in writing, I’d picked up the im- 
pression that a good complication story re- 
volves around an unusual gag—a “germ” 
idea that sets your story apart from all 
others. That in your mind, you start with 
this “gag” and build your characters and 
plot action around it. 

“That’s like starting with the tail and 
adding a head and body as you go along,” 
Johnson remarked. “There’s nothing wrong 
with the gag idea—except that there’s the 
danger of leaving the heart and soul out of 
your story when you try to mold your mate- 
rial over a skeleton built around a gag 
idea.” 

A couple of days later I heard the same 
thing when I went over to the Ace Maga- 
zines to talk with Donald Wolheim, editor 
of Ten Detective Aces and Ten Story De- 
tective. 

“We have no objection to fast action,” 
Wolheim said. “But it must be logical and 
not forced into your story because you may 
think that’s what is wanted.” 

Well, that’s a variation on the same 
theme. Boiled down, I’d say that what is 
wanted in the detective field now are strong 
human-interest stories with crime angles. 

































TAKE ME OUT TO THE 
BALL GAME 


By RICHARD BRISTER 


OE READER was on the way out the 


office door, Saturday, when his pal, 
Smitty, yelled to him: 
Hey, Joe, Whaddaya say we take in the 
ball game?” 

Joe’s hand lingered on the doorknob as 
he thought it over—the crowded bus ride, 
the sun blazing down on his unprotected 
spot in the bleachers, the mauling he’d take 
in the final rush for the exits and, when he 
finally got home, the cold dinner waiting. 

“Some other time, Smitty. I’m tired.” 

On the way home, Joe stopped at his 
favorite newsstand, plunked a dime on the 
counter in exchange for a sports mag. A 
half hour later, ensconced in his overstuffed 
chair with a cool glass of beer beside him, 
he was flipping the pages and thanking his 
stars he’d turned down Smitty’s invitation. 

The first yarn he turned to was a base- 
ball novelette. The author, an old hand at 
this sports fiction business, treated Joe to 
a much better game than Joe would have 
seen if he’d gone out to the park with 
Smitty. 

The author had been studying Joe 
Reader. He knew Joe inside and out. Joe 
liked his sports. He liked to play ’em, to 
watch ’em, to talk about ’em for hours 
on end. But any incidental effort 
nected with his enjoyment of sports—say, 
like riding a bus to a ball game—well, Joe 
was human. Nuts to that stuff, the way he 
looked at it. 

In plain words, Joe Reader was lazy! 

“Take me out to the ball game,” was 
his cry, when he picked up a story. “On’y 
look, I’m tired, see? I had a hard day at 
work. I don’t wanta put out any effort.” 

And writers, if that was your story Joe 
just picked up, let’s hope you remembered 
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how lazy he is, if you expect to keep him 
flipping those pages! 

Let’s take a look at this sports fiction 
business, keeping always in mind that Joe’s 
tired — and that beer’s working in him. 
Sorta puts you on your mettle—doesn’t it? 

that picture of Joe. If there’s to be any 
work connected with his enjoyment of your 
story, he expects you to do it. That’s what 
he plunked down his dime for. 

What are some ways you can shift the 
load over where it belongs, on your own 
shoulders ? 

Well, one of Joe’s reasons for choosing 
your story, instead of going out to the ball 
park and watching the real thing, is that 
you can, if you offer him a much 
better seat from which to observe the pro- 
ceedings than that hard wooden bench in 
the bleachers. 

You can take him right down into the 
dugout, in back of the platter, out to the 
pitcher’s mound, which is a focal point of 
drama in any man’s ball game. If you're 
smart, you’ll take him right inside one of 
those scampering players, you’ll manipulate 
your words in such a way that Joe sees the 
whole game through the sense impressions 
and emotional reactions of the hero. 

For instance, Joe reads: 


will, 


“Jerry Stoneman had been consigned 
to the bench for the game with the 
Beavers. The rest of the team seemed 
almost pleased about it. The rookie had 
been bobbling a lot of the balls lately, 
and the Lions still had a fighting chance 
for the pennant.” 


Joe doesn’t go for that. No focus to it. If 
Jerry’s going to be the yarn’s hero, Joe wants 
to stay right with Jerry, and slide along 
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vicariously through the yarn’s excitement. 

Joe’s lazy. Let’s make it easier for him: 
“Benched! He stared glumly down 
at his feet, not looking up as the gang 
trouped past him on their way out of 
the dugout. Maybe he had muffed a 
few lately, but the others didn’t have to 
act so darn pleased about what had 
happened. He wanted in; he wanted to 
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to get facts from his school books. Joe 
doesn’t like that. 

In the second example he’s drifting 
along on a wave of emotion. He’s more 
or less unaware that the writer is feeding a 
shaft of facts to him. The facts are chipped 
in bit by bit, riding the stream of thought, 
and their purpose as story material is dis- 
guised carefully for him. 





help stop those 

Beavers. They 

still had a fight- 

ing chance for 
that ribbon.” 

No model of com- 
position, perhaps, 
but at least Joe can 
identify himself 
with the hero this 
time, without un- 
due effort. 

You’ll notice we 
dropped the hero’s 
name and substi- 
tuted the third per- 
son pronoun. Of 
course, you can’t 
write your yarn 
without naming 
your lead character 
from time to time. 
But in cases like 
this, where there’s 
no danger of Joe 
losing track of 
who’s doing the 
thinking, it’s a real 
help to drop the 
name. Practice at 
switching the words 
around to get that 
true ring in pass- 
ages that sound 








“Biographical data?,”’ asks Dick Brister. 
“Let’s see: I was 29 this month. Married 
last September to a gal who does no writing, 
but is a whizz on a typewriter. Wait’ll she 
sees this description of her. 

“I graduated from Dartmouth in '36. I 
held the pole vault record there, and the 
sports background I picked up going to 
meets gave me the idea of tackling sports 
yarns, when I turned to writing, a couple 
of years later. Budd Schulberg and I were 
fraternity brothers, at Dartmouth, but neither 
of us knew then we'd both end up as writers. 

“T’ve had the writer’s usual crazy assort- 
ment of jobs—shipping clerk, dishwasher, 
department store clerk, state relief investiga- 
tor, bartender, tobacco salesman with Lig- 
gett & Myers, order expeditor in an as- 
bestos plant, and my present job as a Cox- 
swain here at the Coast Guard Academy in 
New London, which I don’t have to tell you 
I’ve held the longest. 

“I wrote my first yarn in April of ’38 and 
made my first sale, a couple hundred thou- 
sand words later, in December of 1940. I'd 
not have hit that soon, if Pete Martin, the 
Post’s able associate ed. hadn't spent a lot of 
his valuable time helping me with it. We 
lived on the same street at the time, in 
Ambler, Pa. Louis Silberkleit, who buys a 
lot of ‘firsts,’ took that one. Bet he’d have 
been surprised to know a Post ed. had re- 
vised it! 

“Since then I’ve sold to Standard, Popular, 
Manvis, S. & S., Ace, and Fiction House. 
Mostly sports stuff, with an occasional de- 
tective or western. Last year was my best. 
Thirty pulp sales, and a short-short to 
Liberty, all done in spare time from my 
C. G. duties.”—D. B. 








Joe does like 
that, though per- 
haps even he does- 
n’t realize it. For 
the sake of argu- 
ment, let’s say he 
stays with us. He 
comes to a passage: 

“There wasn’t 
any score for a long 
time. Both teams 
were putting forth 
their greatest effort, 
and it began to look 
as if the game 
would result in a 
tie, or have to be 
called off.” 

What’s wrong 
with that para- 
graph? A certain 
amount of expo- 
sition finds its way 
into almost every 
story. But I’m pretty 
sure our friend Joe 
wouldn’t read past 
it. It’s a sedative. 

Give his pictures, 
more pictures, in 
every sentence. 
Give him the smell 
of dressing room 
liniment, the feel of 





artificial to you. 

One nice thing about the writing racket 
is that you seldom improve a yarn one way 
without unconsciously making other im- 
provements. 

For instance, in that first example, we 
were telling Joe Reader a lot of facts he 
needed to appreciate our situation. Telling 
them badly, pretty much the way he used 





the air rushing past him as he runs those 
bases, the dry taste of dirt in his mouth 
when he comes into third, sliding. 


All his life he’s heard people talking. Let 
him hear them talk in your story. But be 
sure what they’re saying fulfills one or both 
of the two purposes of dialogue, in a story: 
either characterizes some actor or advances 


the plot. 
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And be sure dialogue rings true. Joe’s 
heard a lot of talk in his time; he can spot 
phony speech a mile away. He’s not going 
to translate awkard, unreal talk into con- 
vincing stuff for you. Too much effort. 

Get the idea? Responding with his senses 
to the food he eats, the odors he smells, 
the things he touches, the words spoken to 
him, is no effort for Joe. It’s automatic. 

If there is absolute need for exposition, 
brighten it up with figures of speech. Joe 
will go along with you, if you’ll sugar-coat 
the pill for him. 

And while we’re on the subject of auto- 
matic responses, let’s take a look at emo- 
tion. Joe wants his emotions stirred by your 
story, just as he’d have expected them to 
be stirred if he’d gone out to the ball game. 

That’s where his chief pleasure comes 
in, suffering along with your hero during 
the first black moments, hoping things will 
turn out, getting minor disastrous jolts 
along the way, and then finally, in the big 
end scene, feeling a wave of relief and grati- 
fication, as our hero turns the tables on the 
villain and wins the game for old Siwash. 

But even here, Joe has his limitations. 
He’s still a lazy guy, and he has only so 
much response in him to expend on a 
given story. 

Don’t jolt him too hard, don’t pull on 
his heart strings from the first line to the 
last. And be sure to give him a rest be- 
fore that big final scene, when you'll want 
his powers of response to be sharpest. 

He’s a lazy guy, this Joe Reader. 

Say you’ve just written a scene in which 
your hero was talking to a team-mate in 
a hotel room. The next action occurs on 
the diamond. Do you then describe the 
hero’s progress down the hallway, to the 
elevator, to the lobby, to a taxi, to the ball 
park, and so on, ad infinitum? 

Many writers do this. 

If you'll just think what Joe said to 
Smitty, back in the office, you’ll not sub- 
ject Joe to that entirely needless trip to 
the ball park. You'll simply quadruple- 
space your yarn at that point, and plunge 
into the new scene, in the new setting. 

Joe won’t mind. And believe it or not, 
he won’t be even slightly annoyed by your 
sudden transition. In fact, he’ll like it. 
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Joe never did learn to walk for the sake 
of walking. He always has to be going 
somewhere, or he simply won’t bother. So 
don’t take him on any trips that fail to 
perform a definite function, within the 
story. 

The main thing, though, is getting that 
emotional punch across to him. If you 
can do that, you can miss up on some 
minor points, and still keep Joe reading. 

Have you ever noticed, when watching 
a thrilling sequence of football plays in a 
newsreel, the way the camera keeps switch- 
ing, now and again, to the beserk, hat- 
throwing gang in the grandstand? 

The newsreel cameraman knows what 
he’s doing. You, as a sports fiction writer, 
can learn something from him. Don’t hesi- 
tate to break into your description of a 
game, and describe the way the crowd is 
reacting. 

Joe will love it. You’re making things 
easier for him, telling him just when and 
where he’s supposed to start getting excited. 

You’ve got a tremendous advantage over 
that newsreel man, too. You’ve got Joe 
all wrapped up in this kid, Jerry Stoneman. 
Remember? If you’ve stacked your words 
right, you’ve got Joe right out there on 
the playing field with him, identified with 
him. 

So what do you do when you want Joe’s 
ticker to start beating faster? 

The answer is simple. Make Jerry’s beat 
faster. Show what the kid is feeling, and 
Joe will be carried right along on the wave 
of emotion. After all, for the time being, 
Joe is Jerry Stoneman. 

To demonstrate one way that emotional 
punch can be managed, let’s say the game’s 
almost over. Jerry’s at bat, and the. win- 
ning run is on third base. Last of the 
ninth, so it’s all up to our hero. 

This is a big moment. We want Joe to 
feel it and feel it plenty. Let’s try it like 
this: 

“This was it. He could feel the ten- 
sion in the dugout behind him. They 
weren’t saying a word down there, 
just sitting like so many statues, wait- 
ing and watching. There was clammy 
sweat on his wrist as he reached for a 
couple of bats. He hefted them awhile, 
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discarded one, and went out, expect- 
ing his heart to bust through his ribs 
any minute.” 


OU’RE not going to call your hero 

Dave Turner and your heavy Abe Tan- 
ner. That would just mix Joe up. And 
while you’re about it, make the characters 
dissimilar, too. Mix tall men with short 
men, fat men with thin, redheads with 
blondes. 

Joe will like that. He’ll find it easier 
to remember men with some unique char- 
acteristic, such as a clubfoot, or a birth- 
mark, or bag ears, or a hook nose. We see 
them constantly in real life. Why not in 
stories? 

Of course, like everything else in writing, 
you could carry that idea too far. 

When Joe Reader meets a new person 
in real life he takes a look at him, perhaps 
shakes his hand, and listens to the man 
talk. Then he forms his opinion of him. 

Give him a chance, in your story, to 
take a look at a new character and to hear 
him talk. Let the characteristics of the 
actor evolve in his actions and speech. You 
can’t just tell friend Joe that such-and-such 
is a so-and-so and make him believe it. 
Joe believes what he sees, about people. 
Tell him a’ man is no good, without defi- 
nite proof, and nine times out of ten, Joe 
will start hunting up good points in the 
accused man’s favor. 

Conversely, if you just tell Joe that the 
hero’s a good gent, instead of showing the 
hero’s good works to him, Joe’s subconsci- 
ous will start sniping at him. 

We all faintly resent a man, when others 
praise him. 

Another thing, don’t expect Joe to re- 
member what all these folks look like, after 
that single introductory description. Keep 
sifting in bits of descriptive matter through- 
out the story. Make it easy for Joe to see 
your people. Get that load firmly on your 
own shoulders. 

Out at the ball game, when Joe’s in the 
bleachers, the players have a handy way of 
letting him know just which parts of the 
game are the most important, worthy of 
his complete attention. 

When such a time comes, when one clean 
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hit can bring home the bacon for the local 

team, what happens? The enemy pitcher 
and catcher meet midway between the 
plate and the hurler’s mound, and hold a 
long whispered consultation. 

The infielders start to chatter like a cage- 
ful of monkeys; even the umpire looks im- 
patient as the two men drag out the mo- 
ment in the face of so much impending 
drama. 

Joe loves it. In another moment or two, 
he knows, the ump is going to get sore and 
tell them to start playing ball. The pitcher 
is going to have to pitch, whether he likes 
it or not, and fireworks are going to start 
popping all over the diamond. 

In the meantime, it’s fun to anticipate. 
Let ’em stall around if they want to. Joe’s 
enjoying the moment. The longer it lasts, 
the better, as far as he’s concerned. Pro- 
vided they don’t strain a man’s patience to 
the absolute limit. 

Are you, when write about ball 
games, as smart as the men who play in 
them? When Joe comes to the big scene 
of your story, do you make it clear to him, 
by playing it up big, that this is a crisis? 

Do you devote sufficient wordage to it, 
and thus drag out the moment, so Joe can 
extract the last iota of thrill from the situ- 
ation? 

If you pass this scene over light, Joe’s 
going to come down to earth with an awful 
bang at the end of your story. He’ll swear 
a little and say you gypped him. And he'll 
be right. 

After all, how was he to know, if you 
didn’t tell him? You can’t expect him to 
stop, when he gets to your crisis—to which 
you’ve devoted two short paragraphs of 
action writing—and say to himself: “Well, 
this is the play that cooks Jerry’s goose. 
Gee, a lot depends on it, too. Hope he 
hits. He'll be in the soup for real if he 
whiffs.” 

Tell him those things. Play up that big 
moment. 

What are the ingredients, then, of a 
sport story? 

Does he have his heart set on creating 
a new mile record? Can you contrive things 
logically, so that a great deal of money is 
made to depend on the final contest? Try 


you 
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to work out something a little different a sport plot tick. 
from the usual run in motivations. If you Often, you’ll be using a trait of the hero’s 
can make it sound plausible, the editors as the obstacle in a story. There’s a danger. 
will love you for it. ous pitfall in this. 
Invent an obstacle, something to keep By way of illustration, suppose a train 
him from winning that purpose. Perhaps to be roaring down the rails. There’s a 
your heavy character is mixed up with the dog caught on the track. You see he’s a 
obstacle. All to the good. Maybe he wants goner. But you’re too far away to do any- 
the same things the hero is after. thing about him. 
First contest, hero loses. Insert some sort Okay. It’s tough. You’re concerned 
of plot twist, possibly a brush with the about him. But after all, he’s just a hound 
heavy, between the first contest and the dog. You never saw him before this mo- 
second. The hero loses the second contest, ment. And if you’re hard-boiled, you just don’t 
followed by another surprise twist in the look the other way, shrugging. for N 
plot development. Suppose it’s a child. Or, to go you one of th 
Everything is going the villian’s way. The _ better, suppose it’s your child! writt 
hero enters the final contest without any Now you're not shrugging. Your heart’s acter 
real hopes of winning. Toward the end thumping like a steam engine and you're will | 
of this contest—surprise—the hero pulls doggone near fainting. That’s your kid out missi 
some sort of rabbit out of his hat and turns there. Someone you love. Your baby! But 
the tables, winning the game, and inciden- Try to make Joe Reader equally fond of Al 
tally, the main story purpose. your story’s main character. Joe’s not going by tl 
The rabbit-out-of-the-hat business must to get all hot-and-bothered about whether the | 
be graded, or planted, earlier in the story. Or not Jerry Stoneman wins that coveted thou; 
It must reflect credit on the hero, that is; berth on the big league Lions, unless you done 
it must be made possible because of the make him know Jerry, and like him! neve 
hero’s skill or knowledge or courage. And So if Jerry’s trait-obstacle is a loud falls 
if possible, it should be tied in tightly with mouth, you’ve got to explain how come. of g 
the game involved. Joe reader, in this case, You’re got to whitewash him a little. Say of jo 
is a sports fan. He wants to follow the he’s overly nervous, for instance, and the mon 
sports angle closely, throughout your story. big talk’s just to cover up a small ego. Joe cente 
Outline a dozen yarns from your favor- can understand that. He’ll be rooting for kind 
ite sports mag, and you'll see what makes Jerry. must 
pape 
elem 
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State of Literature subn 
In January, 1944, book publishers issued story 
602 new titles, or 105 less than January, typit 
1943. However, book store sales in Janu- abou 
ary, 1944, are better. Publishers have fewer her, 
lemons, and are selling more copies of each goo 
title issued. Of the 602 new titles, 29 were on | 
biography, 22 juvenile, and 84 fiction. for 
Also in January, book publishers re-issued the 
69 titles in new editions. part 
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NEW YORK MARKET LETTER 


By HARRIET A. BRADFIELD 


been breaking in its writers to a 
new type of story. Current issues 
don’t show the change in policy, but watch 
for March and following. Heretofore, most 
of the contents have been made up of stories 
written to order around situations and char- 
acters in radio serials. No more of these 
will be used. A few stories may be com- 
missioned, to follow single shows on the air. 
But most will be original romantic fiction. 
All stories will be told in first person, 
by the heroine. The small town will be 
the typical setting. No more New York, 
though occasionally one of the less over- 
done cities might serve. The heroine is 
never a girl with a really good job; never 
falls into money; is just an average sort 
of girl. The hero has an ordinary sort 
of job. None of the characters have much 
money or are famous. All stories must 
center around a love problem of some 
kind: young love, marriage, etc. Writing 
must be more lush and romantic than slick 
paper, but without the superficial, slangy 
elements. And it must keep away from the 
“purple mush” of the old-fashioned confes- 
sion story. 

Miss Doris McFerran, editor of Radio 
Mirror, follows an unusual plan. She works 
on the synopsis system, only. The writer 
submits a fairly complete synopsis of his 
story; four or more pages, double-spaced 
typing. The editor then makes suggestions 
about treatment, if the synopsis interests 
her. Payment is on purchase. Rates are very 
good—about four and half cents per word 
on top material: $100 to $200. Lengths 
for shorts are 4,500 to 6,000 words, with 
the shorter ones preferred. Three or four- 
part serials, and occasionally two-part. 
Chapters the same length as short fiction. 
For the experienced writer, obviously. Ad- 
dress—205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 


Re MIRROR (Macfadden) has 


Hazel Berge announces a change in 
policy as regards lengths for Modern Ro- 
mances. Most editors have been favoring 
the shorter story in order to keep the con- 
tents page looking fat. But Miss Berge 
finds that her readers get more real enjoy- 
ment out of long stories. So in her buying 
now, she places emphasis on (1) book- 
lengths from 15,000 to 20,000 words, (2) 
novelets from 10,000 to 12,000, and to fill 
in, (3) shorts of 4,000 and under. This 
leaves stories of 5,000 to 10,000 words neg- 
lected in her market. 

On the two longer lengths, Miss Berge 
suggests that the writer query her as to 
the general theme, in order that she may 
give assurance that the theme is not one 
on which the market is overstocked. In 
general, copy will be light on the war 
angle, and that holds true even so far as 
the rehabilitation type of story goes. (All 
the magazines have been rushing to print 
this type.) The type of yarn most likely 
to go over is the problem story or the 
interesting family story, with emphasis on 
characterizations, colorful background, and 
emotionalism. All copy must be built with 
real suspense and jolt, and have strong 
story value. The newspapers are excellent 
sources of current themes which can be 
adapted to story formula. A fresh, spon- 
taneous style appeals to this editor. Keep 
away from the time-worn phrases of the 
confession story. Put some real vitality into 
your writing. Miss Berge says she will be 
glad to discuss story with writers new to 
her market, either by letter or personal 
interview. Address—149 Madison Ave., 
N. Y. 16. (Dell.) 

Love Novels, one of the Popular Publi- 
cations love pulps, has been promoted to 
a monthly. It now uses twice as much ma- 
terial; novelets 12,000 to 20,000 words; 
shorts 3,000 to 5,000. Also short poems. 
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Payment is on acceptance, averaging a 
cent a word, and 25 cents a line for poems. 
Address—205 E. 42nd Street, N. Y. 17. 
Mary Gnaedinger is editor. 

Four Popular Publications titles have 
been suspended temporarily, due to the 
paper shortage. These are Astonishing 
Siories, Battle Birds, Ace G-Men, and 
Strange Detective Mysters. 205 E, 42nd 
Be, BM. ¥. 17. 

Kenneth White, editor of Adventure 
Magazine, tells me that his minimum rate 
of payment on that monthly is 2 cents a 
word, and that there is plenty of “up.” 
The magazine has proved itself a good sec- 
ondary market for writers who sell to the 
Any length from a short- 
short to a serial. Any type of man-adven- 
ture yarn. But no matter what the story, 
emphasize character and human conflict. 
Outdoor settings, anywhere in the world. 
Authenticity and accuracy of detail are im- 
portant, too, Popular Publications, 205 E. 
42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

True Story Magazine has raised its basic 
rate to 4 cents a word. Henry Lieferant 
edits this. Macfadden; 205 E, 42nd St., 
Mh, Us Aes 

Western Story (Street & Smith) has been 
turned into a monthly. Serials have been 
dropped. Other story lengths are shorter: 
shorts to 5,000; novelets about 10,000; 
novels 12,000 words. Articles are the same 
—1,500 words. But it is better to query 
the editor on these to avoid duplication. 
John Burr, editor. Address—122 E. 42nd 
mt, mM. 3. 17, 

It took a map or an experienced guide 
to get you into Editor Burr’s cubbyhole 
down in the labyrinths of the old Street & 
Smith place. The new office seems nearly 
as complicated to find, with left turns and 
right turns, and a jaunt through a library 
where all the ancient publications of the 
company are lined up. 

Predictions of Things to Come, recently 
put out as a quarterly by Parents’ Institute, 
has fallen a victim to the paper shortage. 
Elizabeth Pinkston edited this, at 52 Van- 
derbilt Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Physical Culture has a new managing 
editor, Miss Ange Brashing. She follows 
the well-known Bide Dudley, who died re- 


big time slicks. 
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cently. The market is open for very short 
pieces, not over 1,000 words. And 800 is 
even better. Longer material is overstocked 
now. This pocket-format monthly is Mr. 
Macfadden’s original magazine, and con- 
tinues to ask a background of health in all 
articles. Personal experience stories are in 
demand, where some special health prob- 
lem is solved. Familiarize yourself with 
the special style, before submitting manu- 
scripts. Pay now is 2 cents a word, on pub- 
lication. There is now no connection be- 
tween this magazine, which Mr. Macfadden 
personally supervises, and the group known 
as Macfadden Publications. Physical Cul- 
ture shares offices with the Macfadden 
Foundation, 535 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17. 

Current History has moved to new offices 
at 65 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 3. D. G. Redmond, 
is editor. This magazine was formerly lo- 
cated at 299 Madison Avenue. 

Argosy is making strides toward the slick- 
paper sort of contents its editors desire. 
Follow current issues, especially April and 
May. Miss Nanine Joseph has decided to 
continue only as Advisory Editor on non- 
fiction, in order to keep her own literary 
agency going. Miss Lillian Genn is Non- 
fiction Editor. Miss Genn is in the market 
for various kinds of short material from 
the average writer. Factual articles along 
the lines of science or medical subjects are 
good, told tersely in 300 to 350 words; per- 
sonality stories, humorous material, ideas 
for picture features, verse both serious and 
humorous. 

The readers of Argosy are mostly men 
on the home front, so keep them in mind 
in all your writing. Try for a simple, lively 
style. But it must be good writing! General 
articles on national and international prob- 
lems are mostly written by authorities. But 
the short things are very open. Realism is 
important, but this does not mean sordid- 
ness or frustration. Don’t play up human 
woes. Give the reader some information, 
benefit, or inspiration. Humor should be 
robust, not too cynical and not too sophisti- 
cated. Payment is at very good rates, de- 
pending on material and name. Harry 
Steeger is editor of Argosy; Rogers Terrill 
managing editor. 205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 
17. (Popular Pubns.) 
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John McCaffrey, the new fiction editor 
of American Magazine, plans no particular 
changes in the policy set by his predeces- 
sor. The biggest need now is for short 
stories of 3,000 words. Good fiction is, he 
finds, hard to get. Particularly, there is an 
acute shortage of well-plotted stories, Since 
the American uses a good deal of fiction, 
experienced writers ought to ponder seri- 
ously on this criticism. 

There is a slight slant toward women 
readers of this monthly. Therefore the 
editors are not so much interested in action 
and adventure fiction just now. War stories 
are all right, provided war itself is not the 
central problem. People with a problem 
really form the nucleus of a story. Some 
are bound to be in uniform, just because 
they would be in a time like this. 

American Magazine uses no serials now. 
Instead, each issue carries a 25,000 word 
novel and a 20,000 word mystery, with 
short stories to fill up. Also those typical 
American bits: vignettes of 500 words, 
storiettes of 800 words, short-shorts of 1200 
words. Rates are very good, and meet 
anything in the market. Address—250 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 17. 

The first thing noticeable in the office 
of Boys’ Life is the absence of the benchful 
of Scouts, who used to spring to helpful 
attention whenever the elevator door 
opened. Here you are in the headquarters 
of the largest boys’ organization in the 
world. And the office-boy situation is just 
as bad as anywhere else! 

Boys’ Life is the official Boy Scout publi- 
cation. But most of the contents is aimed 
at the average boy of 15 or 16 years. It 
is an open market. Few stories insist on 
Scouting backgrounds. Mostly vigorous 
stories of outdoors, adventure, sports. 
Shorter lengths now, 2,000 to 3,500 words. 
The minimum pay, however, is up to 2 
cents per word, on acceptance. Dr. Albert 
K. Fretwell is the editor. Address—2 Park 
Ave., N. Y. 16. 

Ranch Romances is definitely limiting 
its serials to 4 parts. Novels are about 24,- 
000 words; very little over this. Fanny 
Ellsworth edits, at 515 Madison Ave., N. Y. 
22. 

Ralph Daigh, editorial director of Faw- 
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cett Publications and The Country Press, 
draws attention to an error in last month’s 
write-up. Their Men’s Group, of which 
Donald Williams is executive editor, in- 
cludes only Mechanix Illustrated and True. 
Startling Detective is separate from that 
group. It is edited by Leonard Diegre. It 
uses no serials, but is a very open market 
for 5,000 word fact-detective stories, with 
strong situations and suspenseful writing. 
Emphasis on detection, not on crime. The 
basic rate is 2 cents per word, on accep- 
tance; pictures $3 on publication. Address 
—1501 Broadway. 

Hillman fact-detective magazines have 
been cut considerably, in order to save 
paper for their other magazines. Crime 
Confessions has been dropped. The other 
three titles— Crime Detective, Head- 
quarters Detective, and Real Detective— 
are appearing only at irregular intervals. 
This will be a small but continuing market, 
for the present. Hugh Layne edits, at 1476 
Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

A pleasant new reception room has been 
opened opposite the elevators for Hunter 
Publications in the Bartholomew Building, 
205 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. But it’s a long 
walk down to the editorial offices. You 
could use roller skates to advantage in some 
of these big buildings. 

That new Liberty Book Digest, which 
you may have on newsstands, re- 
prints book-digests from the regular weekly 
Liberty. This company must be filthy rich 
with paper to do it. But it’s a handy sort 
of magazine for those who read books on 
the run. 

Liberty itself reports its needs are about 
the same as ever. In the non-fiction field 
there will be more campaign features, more 
Washington stuff—but by experts. Not so 
much of the first-person war adventure 
story now. Who can compete with the 
papers and radio? A new feature, “Yanks 
Abroad,” uses letters or reports from men 
in Service on the far places they have been 
stationed—no military information, but a 
lot about the people, customs, conditions 
—any details which let the home folks 
understand the place better. Information 
is more important than writing style. From 
1,000 to 1,200 words. 
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For general features, the editors try to 
keep a balance between men and women’s 
interests, They can use plenty of personal- 
ity pieces of all kinds. Readers prefer those 
in the entertainment field in this order: (1) 
movies, (2) radio, (3) theatre. The market 
is very open for fillers, anecdotes, short 
poetry and light verse (topical or about 
love). Payment for features is at very good 
rates, on acceptance; for fillers $5; for 
poems $5 and $10. The average length of 
articles is 3,000 words. Edward Hutchings, 
Jr., is Article Editor of Liberty. 205 E. 42nd 
St., N.Y. 17. 

The editorial setup of the fan publications 
belonging to the Guide Magazines has been 
changed somewhat. Janet Graves is now 
editor of Screen Guide. Virginia C. Williams 
edits Stardom. Dorothea Lee McEvoy is 
executive editor of both magazines. These 
are edited at 551 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 17, along 
with Click. 

The two other members of the Guide 
Magazines group are at 400 N. Broad St., 
Philadelphia 30. These are Official Detective 
Stories, edited by H.A. Keller, and Gags, 
edited by Del Poore. 

B. Rosmond replaces Charles Moran as 
editor of Street & Smith’s Doc Savage and 
The Shadow. Both use a long novel of 
40,000 words in each issue, written on con- 
tract; also short-shorts of 1,500 words up to 
shorts of 4,000—open to free-lance writers. 
For Doc Savage, stories are usually laid in 
foreign climates. For The Shadow, there is 
no limitation on the type of detective story, 
except that it be told from the viewpoint of 
the detective. Love must be a very minor 
element. Payment is a cent a word, on ac- 
ceptance. Address 122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

The editors of Collier's have decided to 
limit their serials of four installments, each 
part running 15,000 words except the first 
which is about 16,000. Some two-part stories 
could be used, or a complete novelet to fill 
in between serials, which do not overlap. 
Any other length from a short-short of 1,200 
words up. Any good story has a chance to 
sell here. Quality writing is more impor- 
tant than in the past. An odd length is 
looked upon favorably. There are no rules, 
otherwise. Actual war stories are hard to 
sell here—or anywhere. (Their day will 
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come some years from now!) The maga. 
zine has slightly more women readers than 
men now, and hopes to interest more 
women. The market is wipe open, and 
every piece of fiction is sure of a careful 
consideration. About 20,000 manuscripts 
come in per year. You can figure your 
chances of a sale from that. But nothing 
goes back without a reading. Starting price 
is the same as that of the Post. Non-fiction 
mostly originates with the staff and is as- 
signed to experts. Denver Lindley is Fic- 
tion Editor of Collier’s ; Allen Marple, As- 
sociate Editor. Collier’s is located in the 
Postum Building, 250 Park Ave., N. Y. 17 
If you want to see the editors of The 
Nation, choose any day but Monday when 
they go to press. This is one of the very old 
American publications, having appeared 
every single week since the end of the Civil 
War. It is now located in a modern office 
building not far from Washington Square, 
and just across Fifth Avenue from Macmil- 
lan’s. There is a market here for articles on 
politics, economics and literary subjects. 
Also about life in this country under war- 
time conditions, such as the recent one 
about the problem of the working woman 
with a family and no help. These must be 
factual, rather than speculative. Lengths 
1,500 to 2,500 words. Payment is on publi- 
cation, at a cent and a half. Very rarely, a 
poem of literary value is used. At present 
there is a special need for caricatures of 
public figures, chiefly political. These must 
be good-natured in spirit. $5 apiece. This is 
not a market for cartoons. Freda Kirchwey, 
Editor. Address—55 Fifth Ave., N.Y. 3. 
Fiction House has several wide open 
markets. (1) Good stories for Jungle Stories, 
particularily 6,000 words in length. (2) 
Long Westerns of 18,000 to 25,000 words 
for Action Stories, Frontier, and Lariat. (3) 
Any length for Northwest Romances. All 
these buy ahead, so there is no waiting for a 
story to be scheduled, etc. (4) Football 
stories, both novelets of 10,000 to 12,000 
words and shorts. Six football issues are 
planned, the first appearing in early sum- 
mer. So the market will be hot for this ma- 
terial right along through May. Payment is 
a cent a word or better, on acceptance. 
Address—670 Fifth Ave., N. Y. 19. 
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Daisy Bacon, editor of Love Story Mag- 
azine, would like to emphasize that she is 
using no novelets for this magazine. She 
does buy plenty of shorts. The preferred 
length, 6,000. For serials, the best length per 
installment is 6,000 to 7,500 words; two, 
three, or four installments. On these she 
likes a synopsis and one complete install- 
ment. Address—122 E. 42nd St., N. Y. 17. 

Hillman Periodicals now put out three 
comics, edited by Edward Cronin. Air 
Fighters Comics and Clue Comics are of 
the adventure type. The new book is called 
Punch and Judy, and is a juvenile of the 
animated type. These are all quarterlies. At 
present, they are well supplied with mate- 
rial. Address—1476 Broadway, N. Y. 18. 

The True Comics put out by Parent’s 
Magazine Press are now edited by Roy Garn. 
These include True Comics (monthly), 
Real Heroes, Funny Book Magazine, and 
True Aviation Picture-Stories (all quarter- 
lies) . 

True Aviation Picture-Stories is the most 
open of this Group. It should be classified 
not only as a comic, since it has that familar 
look and uses a number of comic features. 
It should also be classed with serious 
aviation magazines. It is printed in roto- 
gravure, and uses features on subjects of 
aviation, either commercial or wartime, 
many of them written by experts, some 
general and some specific. Big names sell 
here. But a good writer who can give well- 
documented material can sell, too. The 
editor is looking for new people who can 
write authoritatively and interestingly. Pic- 
tures accompanying articles add to the 
value. Payment is about the highest in the 
aviation field. It is made on acceptance, 
once a week No continuities are needed at 
present for the comic section. Roy Garn, 
Editor. 52 Vanderbilt Ave., N. Y. 17 

Remember David C. Cooke, who edited 
Flying Aces of Wyn’s Ace Magazines, then 
resigned to do books on planes? He’s gone 
overseas as an accredited war correspondent. 
The youngest one on the job. 

The American Weekly would be a wide- 
open market if its editors could get as good 
material from outside writers as its highly 
specialized staff writers turn out. That is 
the catch, for the material is so specialized 
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that the average free-lance writer evidently 
doesn’t take the trouble to study just what is 
used. All subjects must have a very general 
appeal, since this is the newspaper supple- 
ment distributed with Hearst newspapers. 
And it must definitely be susceptible to 
illustration. If the author can supply un- 
usual pictures with the article, he is more 
sure of a sale. But much of the art work is 
obtained by the editors. Subjects should 
always have some news peg, to connect 
with what’s going on. No features of the 
encyclopedic type are used. There must be 
a timely interest aroused in the subject. 
One-page features run about 900 to 1,000 
words. The center spread is now 1,800 to 
2,000 words. Short features run about 300 
words, Payment is $10 to $25 on the shorts; 
$40 to $75 on the page length; anywhere 
up to $300 on spreads. Martin J. Porter is 
now editor. The magazine is in smaller 
format. Address—235 E. 45th St., N. Y. 17. 

Trojan Publications now has two month- 
lies and five bi-monthlies, all of which are 
open to free lance writers, though much is 
bought from regulars. Hollywood Detective 
is open for stories with backgrounds outside 
Hollywood. “Dan Turner” has been 
dropped from the magazine title, since it is 
no longer a closed field. Private Detective is 
doing especially well on circulation. Those 
two are monthlies. The bi-monthlies include 
Super Detective, Speed Adventure, Speed 
Detective, Speed Mystery, and Speed West- 
ern. All pay a cent a word minimum and 
up, on acceptance. Wilton Mathews and 
Kenneth Hutchinson are the editors. Ad- 
dress—125 E. 46th St., N. Y. 17. 

Here’s a syndicate that wasn’t included 
in the Dicest’s list for February. Trans- 
radio News Features, Inc.—521 Fifth Ave- 
nue, N. Y. 17. Herbert Moore, President. 

“Is in the market for new and original 
feature ideas for newspaper publication, 
preferably the shorter features with a top 
limit of 750 words. There are no limits 
on subject matter, but we are not inter- 
ested at the moment in comic strips and 
features involving illustrations or photos. 
We prefer features of 200 to 300 words. 
Payment is on a per-word basis, or where 
syndication is involved, a percentage or net 
revenue.” 
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= For Stories of 1500 Words 





nificant change in the procedure which has been established. Many of our friends 

in the publishing business debated our policy of tying the winners in so closely with 
Liberty Magazine. As old readers recall, the Editors of Liberty have been given the win- 
ning scripts each year from which they were free to buy as many or as few as desired. 
Money paid by Liberty was over and above the $2,500 in prizes awarded by the 
DIGEST. 


This year, because of the very real scarcity of good short-shorts we have been asked 
to offer the winners to the entire field; not just to one magazine. The Editors of 
WRITER’S DIGEST, therefore, in addition to awarding $2,500 in prizes, will, if re- 
quested by the winning authors at the time they are advised of their prize, also market 
their story. No commission or marketing expense will be charged. In previous years, 20 
per cent of the winning 200 scripts were sold. This year we hope to sell 30 per cent. 
Since no one magazine will be offered all of the winners, there is no need for authors to 
slant their story at Liberty as in past years. You are under no obligation to us, as a prize 
winner, and you may market your story yourself, or dispose of it in any way you desire. 
Send in your very best short-short, for they are really in demand. 


, ‘HIS, the 10th annual WRITER’S DIGEST short-short story contest sees one sig- 


The contest is open to everyone. There are no tabus. You compete with writers 
who have the same ability as yourself. Your chances of winning one of the prizes are 
as good as you are. Keep under the length limit, 1,500 words, and good luck to you 
from the DIGEST staff.—R. K. A. 
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Here are THE PRIZES 


Ist PRIZE 


$250.00 In Cash 


This is equivalent, approximately, to 
2 cents a word. No magazine we 
know pays higher rates. 


2nd PRIZE 


$100.00 Cash 


3rd to 14th Prize 


$50.00 cash 


PLUS one set of the ‘‘Classics’’ to 
each writer finishing 3rd to 14th. The 


“Classics”? are 10 handsomely bound 
books by —— Franklin, Edgar 
Allen Poe, illiam Hudson, Emily 


Bronte, A. Conan Doyle, Mark Twain 
Shakespeare, Charles Dickens, an 
Jane Austin. 


15th to 19th Prize 


“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own.”? (Retail Limit $75.) For 
ears there are many books that you 
ave wanted to complete your library ; 
or perhaps there is one rare binding, 
or first edition you have craved. Win- 
ners of 15th to 19th prizes will receive 
“The Books You Have Always Wanted 
To Own”... retail limit The 
editors of the Digest will help select 
your prize winning library for you, 
ired. 





20th to 25th Prize 


All the manuscript paper, envelopes, 
carbon paper, and second sheets, that 
you, as an author, require during a 
period of one year. We will also sup- 
ply as you require it, all the postage 
necessary to mailuptoone 5,000-word 
story a week, for 52 weeks, including 
both outgoing and return postage. 
Since most authors mail less than one 
5,000-word story a week, this prize actu- 
ally amounts to all the paper and 
postage an author normally requires in 
one year. We will also pay express 
a ge (going and coming) on three 
novel submissions. 


26th Prize 


Three centsa word for each and every 
word in the story. 


27th to 29th Prize 


Two cents a word for each and every 
word in the story. 


30th to 50th Prize 


One copy of ‘‘Plotto,”’ the masterbook 
of all plots. “‘Plotto’’ is recommended 
and endorsed by editors and writers 
throughout the world as a great story 
stimulant. It is an endless, inspiring 
source of plots. Written by William 

allace Cook, who turned out a nov- 
elette a week for Street and Smith for 
years. This book took 5 years of pains- 
taking work to produce and it is a 
work of genius. Sells for $25.00. The 
cash equivalent to any of the winners 





who have Te aaa ‘PLOTTO” from 
the DIG 


HERE ARE THE RULES 


_ 


hand-written. 
envelope for return. 


. All short-short stories must be original, 
than 1,500 words in length. Stories may be typed or 
Please enclose a stamped, 


and no more 


addressed 


4. All stories, and all rights to same, 
clusive property of the individual writer. 
of the winners will be published in Writer’s Digest. 
All scripts will be returned within 30 days after com- 
pletion of the contest. 


51st to 55th Prize 


If Men: 100% All—new—wool cloth 
for sports coat — the finest of hand 
loomed wool you ever saw. Rated ‘‘A”’ 
by Consumer’s Research. Made at 
Ashville. This material hangs in the 
open weather for 6 months prior to be- 
ing washed and brushed. 

If Women: The same, and enough 
for a suit. (Coat and skirt.) Your 
choice of weights, colors, and patterns. 
Nothing that we have seen in wool 
cloth is better made. 


56th to 60th Prize 


One cent a word for each and every 
word of the winning story. 


61st to 75th Prize 


The two-volume Practical Standard 


Dictionary; 11 inches high; 8 inches 
wide; 2 inches thick; 2,500 illustra- 
tions ; 140,000 vocabulary terms. Funk 


& Wagnalls. 


76th to 80th Prize 


Surprise Packet. A writer’s kit, in- 

cluding, naturally, paper, stamps, var- 

3 paper, clips, file cards ‘“‘and 
ing 


81st to 100th Prize 


One copy of ‘The Writer’s Market,” 
(new revised edition) or of any writ- 
er’s text that we sell for $5 or less. 


100th to 200th Prize 


A certificate of Merit recording the 
place you won in the Contest plus 250 
sheets of good bond paper. 


Retail $12. 


remain the ex- 
The names 


2. Entrants must enclose with their story a subscription 
(new, renewal, or extension) to WRITER’S DIGEST. 5. Contest closes Midnight, April 25th, 1944. Two 
3. A_six months’ one dollar subscription entitles the experienced professional editors will judge the scripts 


subscriber to enter one story in this contest. 
dollar one year subscription entitles the subscriber to 
No more than 2 
stories may be entered by any one writer. 


enter two stories in this contest. 


A two 
judges. 





and each script will be read by each of 


6. The contest is now open. 


e two 


Send stories at once. 





USE THIS ENTRY BLANK 





The Contest Editor, WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street, Cincinnati 10, Ohio 
Sir: 


I am entering the Writer’s Digest short-short story contest. 


(Check which) 


OD Enclosed is my one year $2.00 subcription. 
O Enclosed is my six months’ $1.00 subscription. 


My contest entry is enclosed herewith (). I am sending it under separate cover Es. 


Name 


Address .. edd cst kin ealereamegsn a ners 


ae 


Please check one of these squares: 


already a subscriber so extend my subscription 


My subscri 





State. 


po is new (J; my subscription has expired; please renew it (J; I am 


























































WHAT DOES HE WANT? 


By SAMUEL MINES 


MONG free lance writers I have met 
there is a firm belief that editors use 
an Quija board, or an Eeny-Miny- 

Moe system, to pick out the stories they buy. 
As an editor, there is never any doubt in my 
mind as to the shortcomings of a story I 
reject. On the other hand, when I send a 
story of my own to a magazine, I am just 
as much in the dark as any free lance writer 
as to the editor’s mental processes, or the 
methods he uses to judge my story. 

Yet I’ve learned a few things as an editor 
by reading a couple of thousand scripts that 
would have taken much longer to learn 
working alone and in the dark as free 
lancers do. And an important part of 
what I have learned can be summarized 
like this: 

Any story is the description of a clash of 
wills. Every person in a story wants some- 
thing and those wants bring people into 
opposition with each other. 

Two girls want the same man; two men 
want the same piece of land or the same 
piece of business; or two poeple want 
totally different things but find the other 
standing in the way of getting it. The mur- 
derer wants safety and must eliminate a 
witness to achieve it. The witness wants to 
stay alive and see the murderer punished. 
So they come into unavoidable conflict. 

This is all very elementary. But judging 
by the average maunscript, it needs careful 
explaining from the bottom up. The con- 
flict in many stories is faulty because it is 
not carried through. There is no clear-cut 
motive for each of the characters which will 
create a steady pressure of action all through 
the tale. 

I have found it helpful in getting a plot 
clear in my mind, to write out a cast of 
characters, giving each a name, a role in the 
story and so forth. Then, after each name, 
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I write the answer to this question: 

“What does he want?” 

If you are stumped—if you have a char- 
acter for whom you cannot answer that 
question, who doesn’t seem to want any- 
thing in particular—in most cases you have 
a weak sister, one who will give you trouble 
all through the story. There are excep- 
tions, of course, as there are to everything, 
but generally speaking it is safe to say that 
every character should want something and 
should be doing something about it all 
through the story. 

This same system is invaluable for getting 
yourself out of a jam where your plot bogs 
down and you can’t think of something else 
to do to save your life. Just say to yourself: 
“Well, now I’ve got this character and he’s 
a tough monkey and he’s in a spot. This 
kind of a guy isn’t just going to sit here and 
brood about it. He’s going to do something. 
What would a guy like this do in a spot like 
this?” 

This goes for all characters, villains as 
well as heroes. 

It works out even in love stories. The 
characters’ wants are specialized here, of 
course, the boy and girl want each other. 
But there is still conflict. She wants a 
maid and a beaver coat and a house in the 
suburbs before she’ll say “yes,” and he can’t 
supply them. Or she wants to get married 
and he only wants to play. Or they both 
want to get married, but Uncle Sam wants 
him to win the war first. Always somebody 
wants something which is at variance with 
what the others want. 

This is the simplest way I know of saying 
something which has been said in many 
other ways. You’ll hear it described as the 
“complication” in a story. There’s nothing 
wrong with that word except that it frightens 
a lot of people because it sounds so for- 
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midable. Actually, it is only another word 
for that point in a story where the different 
wants clash and produce the first real 
conflict. 

Since conflict is physically obvious in 
action stories like westerns, detectives, ad- 
venture or air war, let’s look at a less appar- 
ent type, the love story. The formula, now 
and forever, is: “Boy meets Girl, Boy loses 
Girl, Boy Gets Girl.” 

The most important part of this formula 
is the middle part—the “Boy loses Girl.” 
Obviously that’s where conflict rears its 
head. You can, with equal truth, call it 
the complication. Boy and girl fall in love 
but something happens to give them trouble 
and keep them apart. 

Jack Woodford calls this sadism and lays 
it to the fact that the reader gets restless 
and bored if true love runs smooth. I don’t 
think it’s quite sadism. The reader doesn’t 
enjoy seeing the sweet young things suffer 
the pangs of separation. What he does en- 
joy is seeing them triumph finally over the 
obstacles in their way, for then he can share 
in their triumph. This makes the love affair 
exciting. Nothing is more boring than true 
love running smoothly. Who wants to listen 
to all that baby talk? 

So look again at that love formula and re- 
member: no trouble, no story. No conflict, 
no story. A story is a description of the way 
a character triumphs over obstacles. Unless 
it is a tragedy, then it is a description of the 
way obstacles triumph over a character. But 
tragedy is not popular fiction. Everyone 
has plenty of tragedy in his own life and few 
people want to be reminded of it. They 
want a rest from it. 

I have read stories which started with the 
crash of guns and the shriek of bullets and 
went on with fists, guns and knives swinging 
on every page to a bloody climax. At no 
time did I have any clear idea as to who 
was fighting who, or why, or what for. The 
author could have avoided that mess by 
asking himself that simple question for each 
character: “What does he want?” and 
realizing that the reader must know too, 
if he is to understand the story. 

Feeding the reader the right amount of 
information at the right times without 








Listen 
Friends! 


You do the writing. Let me 
do the worrying. 


Editors are clamoring for material. 
The buying market is red hot... 
but you’re not satisfying the de- 
mand. 


Perhaps you're pressing, trying too 
hard, perhaps you're stale. Relax. 
Let yourself slide into the groove. 
Write in that free, natural style of 
yours. 


Don’t worry about editing or mar- 
keting or sales. That may be what's 
tightening you up. Worrying is my 
job. Writing is yours. 

Relax! Take a deep breath, and 
let's go to town on the typewriter. 
I'll take care of the output... in 
the “checky” way that counts. 


No fees if you have sold $1000 worth of 
magazine fiction or non-fiction during 
1942. I will handle you on 10% commission. 
Of course your salable manuscripts are 
placed immediately before the right edi- 
tors. I give you suggestions for revision 
on scripts which can be made salable 
and friendly constructive criticism on 
unsalable scripts. 


For beginners my fees are $1 per thou- 
sand words up to 5,000; on scripts 5,000 
to 12,000 the rate is $5 for the first 5,000 
words and 50c for each additional thou- 
sand. Special rates on longer novelettes 
and book lengths. I take you off all fees 
after I have sold you a couple of times. 


GENE BOLLES 
57 West 45th St., NEW YORK CITY 
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holding up the story is an art in itself. The 
best method and the simplest, is to let it 
come out in the dialogue so that the story 
never stops for solid blocks of explanation. 

There is no real conflict when a char- 
acter is 
intrigued by 
the 


through a snowstorm and struggles and 


Occasionally a writer is 


battle 


7 
alone. 
the 
elements. A 


drama of man’s 


against man struggles 
struggles and struggles for 5000 words before 
he comes to safety. Sounds like conflict, 
doesn’t it? Man against Nature? 

Brother, it ain’t. And I’ve got the rejec- 
tion slips to prove it. I wrote that story too. 
I couldn’t see what was wrong in my own 
But in 
oh, me! I found myself wishing he’d get to 


story of course. someone else’s 

where he was going and stop holding up the 
works with all that floundering through the 
Yes, I know Jack London did it. 
But fiction standards change like any other 


standards and what London did forty years 


snow. 


ago may not be salable today. 

So don’t leave your hero alone very long. 
Have at least two characters on stage when- 
conflict spark 


ever possible and let the 


between them. There can be conflict with 
nature and your hero can struggle against 
storm or flood, but use discretion, keep it 
subordinate to the primary conflict, which 
is Man against man, unless it is man against 
some special aspect of nature which can be 
personalized. 

For example, you could write a gripping 
story about a struggle between a lone trap- 
But the wolf 
is practically humanized in such a story and 
fills every role of a villian. 
want something and does 
it. A storm doesn’t want anything and that’s 
why its conflict with man is generally un- 


per and a huge, clever wolf. 


The wolf too 
something about 


satisfactory. It doesn’t produce the rivalry 
which is the basis of good conflict. 

Taking all this to heart, your procedure 
will be simplified if you set up a writing 
Pick your characters, 
do a little sketch of their personalities and 
then decide definitely what each one wants. 
Before you have finished with this you’ll 
find you have a plot, even if you didn’t 
have one to start. 


routine for yourself. 


For example, I went ice skating the othe1 
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night and observed boy meeting girl on the 
rink. Right here on the spot, with these 
ingredients, boy, girl, ice, can we put our 
theory to the test and build a story just by 
asking some questions? Let’s see. 

We start with the two essentials, a boy 
and a girl. They meet at the “Good Skates” 
rink. How? Well, usually the girl falls and 
he picks her up. So let’s be a little different 
at least and have her knock him down and 
pick him up. Okay, they’ve met and now 
they are skating around together. 

First, what does he want? That’s too easy, 
He looks into her big brown eyes and he 
wants her. 

What does she want? She looks at his 
army uniform and into his slightly glassy 
But— 


There’s got to be a but. There’s got to 


orbs and she wants him too. 


be a reason why their wants cannot immedi- 
ately be supplied. It may be outside circum- 
stances, or it may be the rivalry of another 
person. Since another person and his or her 
possible wants promises more immediate 
conflict, let’s try that. 

We can have either another man for the 
heroine to be involved with, or another girl 
attached in some way to the hero. Again, 
arbitrarily, let’s pick another man. The 
heroine is engaged to another man, In a 
moment we’ll be asking what he wants. 
But first we must get him across to the 
reader. 

We could have the hero find out about 
him only after a lot of dialogue and some 
attempts at making love to the girl. But if 
we can think up a quicker and more dra- 
matic and more surprising way, our story 
will have more punch. 

Our boy and girl are skating around, 
getting excited about each other, and just 
beginning to exchange confidences. Sud- 
denly the loud speaker announces, as they 
do at ice rinks, “The next number is for 
trios only.” 

Our couple has to pick up a third party 
or get off the ice. So the hero, with pro- 
fessional courtesy, picks out a nice young 
sailor and asks him to skate and the sailor 
accepts. Only something is wrong. The 
temperature promptly drops to zero. The 
girl isn’t talking. And the sailor has a 
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WRITE FOR MONEY 
JACK WOODFORD 


1944 


“This is the most factual 
book that I have ever 
p?? 


written! 
—THE AUTHOR. 


HOW TO 


“I have read mountains of dizzy guff about how to write, 
and I have written mountains of dizzy guff about how to 


write—but as the years go on, 
the more ashamed I am of some of my earlier in- 


my knees, 


and my beard has reached 


structions to authors, some of my earlier beliefs about writing; 
and some of the millions of words of academic piffe I have 


read about it. 
ever written. 


briefly and simply, I wish you luck. 


This is the most factual book that I have 
We are near the end of this book now, 


and, 
If you buy this book 


and want to write me after you have read it, you can do so 


in care of my Publisher. 
nothing to sell. 
needs far less help from 


It is himself he has to lick. 


Woodford is 46. Middle sized, 


inclining to rotundity, jovial at 
all times, and at all times ap- 
proachable. Woodford is the only 


living professional writer who has 
turned his hobby of helping the 
beginning writer into a crusade— 
50 published novels, 1000 
short stories, over 500 feature ar- 
ticles, over five years in the Holly- 
wood studios (he has just finished 
another picture at Universal), he 
still insists on taking time out to 
talk to YOU, IF you are an author 
who has never sold or has only 
recently begun to get multi-colored 
editorial checks instead of black 
on white rejection slips. But noth- 
ing he has written before can 
compare to “‘How to Write for 
Money’”’—its completeness and up- 
to-the-minute description of 
TOUR struggle top everything he 
has done before. Brilliant, in- 
cisive, fearless, and packed tight 
with factual information only 
Woodford would so freely give you. 


over 


Be sure it will reach me. 
Actually the beginning writer most often 
others than he usually 


The 


I have 


imagines. 


PARTIAL TABLE 
OF CONTENTS 
There’ll be Drama in Your 
Writing if There’s Drama 
in Your Life 
Benzedrine versus the Short 
Story, and the Approach 
to Both 
Lure, Luster and Lucre 
Movie Racket — the 
Complete and Total Dope 
Prose as a Medium, and the 
Short Cut to It 


Non-Fiction, and the Money 


that’s Waiting to be 


Picked Up 


The Inescapable Choice 
Sex, Sin, and Mr. Summer 


How I Began 

101 Reasons Why You 
Shouldn’t Write a Play 

101 Reasons Why You 


Should Write a Novel 


Ten Things You Mustn’t 
Ten Things You Must 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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3 Hollywood Pne- 
Publication Cheers! 


Woodford has written a Mein 
Kampf for every writer—successful 
or so far otherwise. Like Woodford, 
I too have written over 50 novels 
and more short stories than I can 
remember. I have read ‘‘How to 
Write for Money’’ tmwice—the first 
time in two long sittings, the sec- 
ond, supping it leisurely as I went. 
This is the finest book for writers 
I ever read. It is Woodford’s best. 
—Maurice Dekobra, author of ‘‘Ma- 
donna of the Sleeping Cars,’’ 
“‘Clown Prince,’’ “‘Widow with Pink 
Gloves,’ and now star Hollywood 
scenario writer, 

Really glad to see Woodford at 
his best again. This is the Wood- 
ford I knew and loved in ‘Trial 
and Error’ and “Brain Child.’’ In 
this wonderful come-back Woodford 
has crammed more sense into a 
shorter space than any other writer 
would have known how. A big 
event for the writing world. I pre- 
dict ‘‘How to Write for Money”’ 
will become the standard book for 
writers.—Peter Marsh, author of 
‘Tear Stains,’ “Devil’s Daughter,”’ 
and one of Hollywood's best known 
slick and pulp contributors. 

His chapters on magazine pub- 
lishing read like a thriller. Any 
other publisher would have sold it 
for $2.50 or $3.00. I wish that 
Mr. Woodford were not quite so 
incorrigibly sexy in his approach. 
However, I do admit he is the most 
important man writing in his field, 
and that this is by far his best. 
Mrs. Hilary Bennett, proprietor of 
—-* famous London Book 

Shop. 


EXTRA! EXTRA! 
Read all about it! 


No fancy trimmings, and Woodford’s own re- 
quest that it should be as cheaply priced as pos- 
sible to get ‘“‘How to Write for Money’’ on to 
EVERY writer's desk, brings you this brand 
new publication at the amazingly low price of 
$1.50 only. WE DO NOT AND CANNOT 
UNDERTAKE TO MAINTAIN THIS PRICE. 
Duration conditions prevailing, we shall supply 
as many copies as possible at $1.50. However, 
we do guarantee ALL orders specifying ‘‘Writ- 
er’s Digest March 1944 Issue’’ received during 
the next 30 days will be filled at $1.50. Further, 
for just so long as we are able, we shall cele. 
brate publication ef ‘‘How to Write for Money” 
with this amazing and positively unrepeatable 


Special Opening Offer! 


A $50.00 VALUE FOR $3.50 ONLY! Instead 
of enclosing cash, check, or money order for 
$1.50, enclose $3.50 only. You will receive, in 
addition to “‘How to Write for Money,” brand 
new copies of both of Woodford’s famous 
“How to Have a Brain Child” and ‘‘Trial and 
Error,’’ both currently advertised in all Writ- 
ers’ Magazines at $3.00 per book, and our price 
includes all packing, mailing and insurance 
charges. Don’t ask how it can be done. It’s 
going to be done, and with Mr. Woodford’s 
enthusiastic consent, for just so long as stock 
remains. But rush! It’s a chance of a life- 
time we are proud to give you. DON’T DE- 
LAY—WRITE TODAY, and rush your order 
AIR MAIL. MARCEL RODD ee eae 
1656 N. Cherokee Avenue, Hollywood 28, Calif. 
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FLORENCE STARIN 


535 Fifth Avenue, New York City, 17 


In my fourteen years in the literary agency 
business | have sold millions of words to such 
magazines as SATURDAY EVENING POST, COS- 
MOPOLITAN, LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL, 
AMERICAN MAGAZINE, HOUSEHOLD, HOL- 
LAND'S, EVERYWOMAN'S, LIFE STORY and to 
all of the leading books in the pulp field. 


FOUR SALES IN JANUARY—for Jean Peyton. 


"Three new markets and a book length already 
this month! You certainly are breaking things 
open for me. | hope | can keep them coming 
as fast as you have shown you can sell them." 
If you are a beginner you will benefit from my 
constructive and detailed criticism and direc- 
tion, available at $1.00 per thousand words. If 
you are a professional | will work with you on 
a 10% basis. 


Reports Immediately on Receipt of Copy. 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham 
mermill, 16-pound bond; carbon free, Minor corrections in 


spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing. 


FLORENCE CASPER 








Hotel Pfister 


a ee St ee 
WRITING 


Milwaukee 2, Wis. 











Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 





ment are the rewards to be realized by the 

student who acquiresa tested technique. The SHORT 
Sprague System is time tested with 50 years 

of home study experience. STORIES 








4 BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 


307 N. Michigan Dept. 903 Chicago 1 


SONG POEMS WANTED 
To Be Set To Music 


Send your poems of all types to a thoroughly 
trained and well-known composer. More than 
150 of my songs and arrangements have been 
accepted for publication. Details of Collabora- 
tion and Agreement will be sent, should your 
material be adaptable to music. 


J. CHAS. McNEIL 
A. B. Master of Music 
510-M So. Alexandria, Los ._— 5, Calif. 
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— WANTED — 


SONG POEMS 


FOR MUSICAL SETTING 
Before sending poems, ask for ,2_ copy of our free booklet 
“Getting Ahead in Songwriting,’’ which explains everything. 
We will gladly mail it to you without cost or obligation. 


Write today! 
SONG SERVICE 
331 West 46th St. 









Dept. 4 New York 19, N. Y. 









WriTeER’s DIGEsT 


wicked gleam in his eye and is laughing 
fit to bust. 

When he has thanked them for the dance 
and skated away, the soldier, puzzled, asks 
how come and the girl snaps, “Three hun. 
dred people here and you had to pick the 
man I’m engaged to!” 

It seems she had come to the rink with 
the sailor—they’d had a fight, as they often 
did—and were temporarily not speaking, 
which is why she was alone when she ran 
into the soldier. 

So there’s our complication. She’s en- 
gaged. With this additional information, 
we must ask once more: “What does she 
want?” 

She wants the soldier but she’s engaged 
to the sailor. She also wants not to hurt 
the sailor. How can she break the engage- 
ment when he is fighting for his country 
and his morale depends on her and he is 
maybe due to be shipped out any day? It 
wouldn’t be patriotic, it might even be 
treason. She’s a fine patriotic gal and she’s 
in a spot. 

The soldier says she’s foolish because how 
about his morale? They have their first 
spat. Conflict. 

Meanwhile we take up the sailor. What 
does he want? Frankly, he finds the heroine 
a bit stuffy with her prim ideas. What he 
really wants is a glamour girl, that’s what 
he really yearns for. But he’s known the 
heroine all his life and has sort of got into 
the habit of being engaged to her even 
though they fight. And he hasn’t got a 
glamour girl and he thinks the heroine is 
in love with him, so he’s letting the engage- 
ment ride. He too wants not to hurt her. 

Now our introductions are in, the stage 
is set, the fighters are in the ring. Some- 
body’s got to do something. Since this is a 
girl’s love story, the heroine should be 
active. 

She gets a bright idea. Maybe if she 
introduces the sailor to another girl he'll 
fall for her and that will release the heroine. 
So she rounds up a school-girl friend of hers 
who is now a big-time model and invites 
her to go skating with all of them. 

This is a glamour girl and just what the 
sailor has been secretly hankering for. But 
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Marcu, 


obviously if we let her and the sailor click, 
our story is over and the conflict has died 
of suicide. We’ve got to keep the ball 
rolling. 

So we ask ourselves: “What does the 
model want?” and come up quick with the 
answer: “She wants the soldier!” She falls 
for the wrong guy. 

This gives our conflict a fresh start. The 
battle is on and all you’ve got to do to keep 
it going is to ask yourself what each char- 
acter would do in each developing situation. 

The heroine, in dismay at the way her 
scheme has backfired, would try to throw 
the sailor and model together and get her- 
self alone with the hero. The sailor really 
does go for the model, she is just what he 
wanted in the way of a glamour girl, but 
he’s handicapped by his loyalty to the hero- 
ine. The model is trying by hook or crook 
to get herself alone with the soldier, who is 
trying to get alone with the heroine. 

I’m getting off here. You can take it 
from there and anything you do with it 
you can have. It’s a completely extempor- 
aneous display of how much can be done 
by just asking yourself the right questions. 


[NDER all circumstances avoid action 
for action’s sake. Many a rejected 
story starts like this: 
Black Jack was fighting for his life. 

A spear hurtled toward him in the 

moonlight. He ducked, felt it hiss 

wickedly over his head. Then shadowy 
black figures were leaping toward him. 
“Come on you devils!” he screamed. 

He struck out, felt his fist crunch on 

bone. There was a gasp of pain. He 

saw an evil, leering face rise up before 
him. Hands clawed at him. 

The author is under the impression he is 
writing a narrative hook, ie., getting right 
into the action. Who is Black Jack? What 
does he want? Who is he fighting? What 
do they want besides Black Jack’s hide? 
How can we get excited about this fight or 
even decide whose side we’re on unless we 
know the answers to those questions? 

Whether you can follow this method or 
not, I don’t know. You'll find you can 
avoid many plot mistakes by just asking: 
“What does he want?” 
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KNOWING HOW MEANS DOLLARS 
PUBLICITY 


PAYS IMMEDIATE DIVIDENDS 


WRITE PUBLICITY WHILE AWAITING CHECKS 
FOR YOUR FICTION OR ARTICLES 
PLAN YOUR POST-WAR FUTURE NOW 


A lucrative, specialized field is open to YOU if you 
like to write. That field lies in creating and placing 
publicity for business firms, organizations, individuals, 
political candidates, etc. 

Your own city, no matter how small, offers an 
opportunity to earn money on a part-time basis 
or through a full-time business of your own. 

You learn by actually working on lessons which carry 
practical assignments and are returned to me for cor- 
rection. Before you finish the ten lesson simplified 
course you should obtain at least one publicity ac- 
count which will more than pay the cost. 

My 20 years experience as newspaperman, editor, 
writer and publicist is available now through what is 
perhaps the only personalized, up-to-the-minute 

ecialized mail course of publicity offered to the stu- 
y og This course is down-to-eart It is designed to 
teach you to earn money and to function on your 
own as y qualified publicist. 

d for Free Pamphlet: “PUBLICITY IS 
PROFITABLE. ”” No Obligation. 


STREAMLINED PUBLICITY COURSE 


Frank C. Sullivan—Dept. D 
1130 Sacramento St. San Francisco 8, Calif. 











SONG WRITERS 


with words, melodies or just ideas, write for my OUT- 
STANDING AMAZING OFFER now! (4) of my songs 
alone sold over a HALF MILLION phoseures records, 
led by VICTOR! My proposition spea , for itself. Seeing 
BE CONVINCED NOW 


RAY HIBBELER 
C-13, 2157 N. Avers Ave. 


is believing. 


Chicago 47, Ill. 














WRITING FOR THE JUVENILES 
is easy, profitable and pleasant. The largest market open 
to beginning writers, and the only one where you can EARN 
AS YOU LEARN! One of my students sold $69.75 worth 
of stories and articles in one month. My special course of 
instruction in WRITING FOR THE JUVENILE MAGAZINES 
teaches everything it is necessary to know. Write for terms. 
Mention Writer's Digest. 
MAITLAND LEROY OSBORNE 
23 GREEN STREET WOLLASTON 70, MASS. 


Work With Actaal 
FICTION WRITERS 


We have a limited number of actual authors who are avail- 
able to you for individual instruction, advice and collaboration. 


Write for Free Descriptive Folder. 
THE WRITER'S GUILD 
509 Fifth Avenue New York 17, N. Y. 


———————————————— 
WE WANT WRITERS WHO WANT TO SELL 


Complete information can be obtained by 


writing for our circular. 


FARRELL & ROBER 

Literary Agents 

542 Fifth Avenue New York City (19) 
vA, -3889 


to take all business worries 
acquire the widest markets 








In brief, this is our aim: — 
from the author’s shoulders, “and 
and highest prices for his work.’ 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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ARE YOU A WRITER 
OR A WISHER? 


Have you done a lot of work or have you 
merely written one story? 

If you are in the latter class I am not in- 
terested in you and please don’t ask me to 
send you information about how I work with 
serious, hard working writers. Write half 
a dozen or more stories and then I'll be glad 
to hear from you. 

Take example from Colin G. Jameson who 
did an enormous lot of work under my direc- 
tion and finally landed in Saturday Evening 
Post seven times. Another writer, who had 
never sold a thing but was in deadly earnest, 
came to me finally and now has:eight pub- 
lished books to her credit. 

So, if you are a writer and not merely a 
wisher, ask for my FREE booklet, THE 
ROAD TO WRITING THAT PAYS. It 
puts you under no obligation. I will also send 
you information about THE TWELVE PIL- 
LARS OF WRITING WISDOM _ which 
constitute the basis of my unique, original 
system of developing writers who are willing 
to work. Write today. 


SCAMMON LOCKWOOD 


102 East 22nd St., New York, N. Y. 








MANUSCRIPT TYPING 


A Clean, Accurate Job 





Endeavori ing to maintain an ce 
Minor editing, corrections a 
the asand words. 10,000 word nd 
Poetry, lc a line. Carbon coy r 

GLADYS G. LA PAUGH 
Arkport Road Hornell, N. Y. 














. ¢ MUSIC COMPOSED TO POEMS 


Free Examination 


7 Submit poems on any subject to America's 


+ Foremost Creators of Songs. 
FIVE STAR MUSIC MASTERS 


* 457 Beacon Bidg., Boston, Mass. 





WHAT ARE SYNDICATE ROYALTIES? 


Feb. WRITER’S DIGEST lists syndicates’ procedure. Here's 
what ed FEATURES offers for a client’s 45 “ed word 
story: 50% U. S. serial rights, 40% foreign; 75% U.S 
book, 70° tore eign; 75% all other. Or, I’ve sold ser ials out- 
right, as I do shorter stories, articles, etc. What have you 
got? Reading fee: $1, 1st 1,000 words; 25c per 1,000 additional! 


JOHN T. KIERAN 
107 E. Winter Ave., Danville, Ill. 











SONGS PAY BIG DIVIDENDS 


Send us your song poems for our expert FREE CRITI- 
CISM. You may have a song hit. America needs songs 
of all types now—and songs pay big dividends. Don't 
delay—send us your song poems NOW! Instructive book. 
let concerning song poems sent FREE on request. 


UNITED MUSIC CORPORATION, Dept. 12, Salem, Ind. 








RADIO 


By LEO SHULL 
(who is ambidextrous) 


CRIPTS for radio fall into three diyj. 
sions: Morning, Afternoon and Eve. 
ning types. 

All morning scripts are addressed to the 
little woman at home. Divorce, arch-pre. 
server shoes, better soapflakes are the solu- 
tions offered to the little woman the mo. 
ment she touches the dial. They haul her 
problems into the open frankly. They un- 
dress them, hack them up and bring out 
the logical conclusion: a new grade soap 
will solve everything. 

In these morning scripts the author 
dramatizes and serves up piping hot the 
alternative to the drudgery of keeping 
house. 

Over a series of 13 weeks with options 
heroic women meet scores of insulting and 
unbearable situations (just before the an- 
nouncer breaks in with the commercial) 
which can’t be solved till the next install- 
ment. These are known as “cliffhangers.” 

Most morning programs are owned by 
the soap monopolies. 

All the littke women who have been tun- 
ing in on morning programs for the past ten 
years and suffering, laughing and crying at 
the adventures of the heroines immortal- 
ized in them, have done so thru the cour- 
tesy of Lever Bros., Proctor and Gamble, 
etc., whose dramatic tastes are on from 
9 a.m. to 2 p.m. Whether this heavily 
institutionalized tradition will ever be 
changed is academic. The point is, this is 
your ‘audience now. It has been created or 
discovered and a writer must address his 
scripts to this type of audience, for the 
present. 

2. The AFTERNOON programs — are 
addressed to the youngsters, fresh from sit- 
ting motionless for six hours and listening 
to rented oracles in the schoolhouse. 

Shooting, looting, killing and mayhem 
are the ingredients from 3 :30 to 6:30 p. m. 
Cowboys who lasso rattlesnakes, supermen 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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Marcu, 1944 


—the kiddies get their vicarcious revenge 
for the indignities visted upon them by the 
national education program. Meanwhile, 
never forget, having their little brains 
stuffed with another educational program: 
cornflakes solves everything. It builds mus- 
cles, brings ice skates, discovers spies, etc. 

3. The EVENING programs — are ad- 
dressed to a relatively mature audience. 
Here is where dramas, clever comedies, ex- 
perimental material can be found. And 
the later the hour, the more mature the 
programs. Some of the best plays and 
sketches have bowed in at midnight. Nor- 
man Corwin and Arch Obler tried out their 
first ventures around these hours. It is in 
the evening you get such fine programs as 
“The Man Behind the Gun” or “Passport 
for Adams.” 

Two more divisions should be mentioned. 
The sponsored program versus the sustain- 
ing. 

The Columbia Broadcasting System has 
been the most hospitable towards sustaining 
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programs, They try out and subsidize un- 
sponsored programs. Art, they call it. They 
know that soap manufacturers and cereal 
sellers can’t be guaranteed vast audiences 
(purchasers) so these programs must go 
unparented. But because networks have 
perhaps become themselves ashamed at the 
cheap calibre of their business, sustaining 
programs are a permanent part of their 
work. 

We come to you, the script writer. How 
can you sell your script so millions of eager 
little women or revengeful juveniles can 
follow the saga of the protagonists you have 
chosen for them. 

Most of the commercial radio programs 
are initiated by a group of operators known 
as “agencies.” These advertising agencies 
build a show with a certain sponsor in mind. 
They develop the show from a script sub- 
mitted to them and then call in a manu- 
facturer, give an audition and try to sell 
them the “package.” 

Sometimes they buy a stage play, as they 








COMFORT 


WRITER’S SERVICE 


210-D3 SOUTH 7th STREET 


ST. LOUIS 2, MO. 
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WRITER’s DIGEST 





WILL YOUR 
STORY SELL? 


That’s the important question. How 
much time will it take you to actually 
find this out? Your agent does this job 
for you at a minimum expense saving 
you countless trips to editors and often 
useless trips to the wrong markets. 


A postcard will bring you our unique 
magazine-map, which shows our position 
in relation to more than 400 editorial 
check-books. The back of the map tells 
you how we help you get your share of 
the checks. 


Typing service at regular rates. 


Careful consideration given to all requests 
for information. 


N. FRANK IMANDT 


Successor to Daniel Ryerson 


155 East Thirty-Ninth Street, New York City 


In the HEART of the publishing district. 
Specializing in personal submission to editors. 











SONGWRITERS WANTED 


WRITE AT ONCE For Complete Free Infor- 


mation and prices outlining 





services for all Song Writers. 


SERVICES AS FOLLOWS: 


Free Examination and criticism of all songs and song 
poems — Revision — Melodies —- RIGHT HAND Arrange- 
ments—Full Musical Settings—Piano and Guitar Ar- 
rangements — Songwriter’s Guide-—-The Rhymer— Radio 
Permits—Lists of Publishers, Radio Stations, Recording 
Companies, etc.—Copyrights Large Printed Copies to In- 
troduce your Song—Engraved Sheet Music—Orchestra- 
tions—Complete Service for song poems—Special Offers 
and Contracts mailed for song poems suitable for our 
acceptance. 


AMERICA’S FINEST, brings you all the above services 
at Bargain Prices. Write today for free information 
NO OBLIGATION ON YOUR PART 

ALL POEMS AND SONGS returned at Author’s Re- 
quest and will not be copied. Write on any subject. 
Have them NOTARIZED before mailing, if you wish. 


SATISFIED CUSTOMERS throughout the United States 
and Canada. Je just recently plac 26 Songs under 
Royalty contracts for our customers, 


Our Songs have been Broadcast from Coast to Coast 
Request “CAROLINE” from your favorite artist, 


“WE are not connected with any other Song Service Firm.” 


“YOU HAVE TRIED THE — 
NOW TRY THE BES 


Send all your material edie without 
obligation, to— 


AMERICA’S FINEST SONG SERVICE 
VARIETY SONG SERVICE, Box One, Salem, Indiana 
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did with “Henry Aldrich.” They call ip 
several writers and give them the job of 
dramatizing it. Then they have a directo; 
cast it, rehearse it and make a recording 
of it. This record is turned over to a sales. 
man, who proceeds to peddle it to food or 
shoe manufacturers. If he agrees to pay so 
much a week, the agency proceeds to hunt 
a station or network suitable to the sponsor 
and within the price range the latter has 
designated. 

Thus the show is advertised, has its pre. 
miere and everyone concerned begins to 
examine its Crosley rating, to see how many 
estimated listeners are caught with bent 
ear, agape to suck in soap poetry. 

Another way a show may go on: An 
agency will hear of an independent direc- 
tor who has found a script, cast it himself, 
and rehearsed it, in other words, a package. 
The agency will audition it. If its good, 
the agency will buy it as a package and 
use its agency machinery to sell and man- 
age the program. 

Or an agency will discover a sponsor who 
is ripe for an advertising proposition, Or 
perhaps a sponsor is tired of the radio pro- 
gram he has and wants a new one. 

They will get to work to build a show, 
perhaps 2 or 3, and submit them for his 
approval. 

Radio City in New York is full of bright 
young writers, who wander around the 3rd 
floor lounge of NBC or Colbees restaurant 
in the CBS building, where directors and 
actors hang out, trying to find an “in” so 
they can get on a program payroll as assist- 
ant writer, gag man, etc. Many of them 
have new program ideas which they “prop- 
osition” directors, network executives or 
agency producers. 

However, this aspect will be taken up in 
future columns. 

At the moment we want to list several 
of the very important advertising agencies 
which buy program ideas from writers and 
then sell them (fully “packaged”) to spon- 
sors. And if you think its easy to break in, 
you’re now reading the wrong magazine. 
BATTEN, BARTON, DuRSTINE & OSBORNE 

383 Madison Ave., New York City. 

This is a rich, powerful and a top notcher 

in the radio field. George Kondolf, a former 
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Broadway producer and producer-executive 
in the Federal Theatre Project, has an im- 
portant position here. He auditions and 
acts as liason man between writers and 
actors on the one hand, and sponsors on the 
other. He gets lots of propositions every 
week, listens to many auditions and pack- 
age-propositions. 

They are receptive to ideas from free- 
lancers. 

Here are some of the programs they con- 
trol: “Theatre of Today” and “Cavalcade.” 

Another powerful agency is J. Walter 
Thompson, 420 Lexington Ave., N. Y. C. 
A very alert and smart advertising company. 
Their shows include “Nero Wolfe,” “Mary 
Marlin,” “What’s New.” Jay Hanna is one 
of their most active directors. 

If we were sending program ideas to this 
outfit, we’d address the envelope to “Idea 
Dept.,” J. Walter Thompson, etc. 

Young and Rubicam is another big time 
agency in the radio field. They have “AI- 
drich Family,” “We, the People,” “Bright 
Horizons,’ “We Love and Learn.” These 
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programs may give you an idea on the type 
of material they are receptive to. 

Lester Vail is one of their directors who 
seems to be receptive to ideas. Wesley Mc- 
Kee is another contact at this agency. 

You'll find radio people are much better 
bred and more considerate than Broadway 


producers. The answers to your letters 
will conform this. 
Editor’s Note: Leo Schull issues two mimeographed 


papers, called Actor’s Cues, and Radio Cues. Both are 
in the vernacular for actors. Leo’s B’way column will 
probably alternate with this new radio column. At 
least, we hope so. 


First Novel 
Sir: 

I have sold the first novel I’ve ever written to 
the first publisher I submitted it to. It’s a 
juvenile work, some 60,000 words long, entitled 
Chancho, the Peruvian Pig, and it’s to be on 
Julian Messner’s 1944 spring list. It’s also being 
issued by the Junior Literary Guild. 

Mrs. SUTHERLAND STARK, 
1411 Hampshire Ave., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


Our Bertha 
Sir: 

I am only a rank beginner and so my word 
would have no weight either way. But I want 
you to know that editors have been tops with 
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YESTERDAY’S STUDENTS 
TODAY’S SUCCESSES 


career in radio writing by learning at home in 
your spare time how to write for the air... 
twenty complete lessons covering Spot Announce- 
ments, Dialogue, Characterization, Orchestration, 
Sound Effects, Dramatizing Magazines Stories, 


“i etc. 
ser ; . . . . 
Stories rea’ Cross in 20 on Each lesson is simple, packed full of basic in- 
; C . . . 
tes ONarrative eronsewile. formation. Every line of every lesson takes you 


a step farther along the path of professional 
radio writing. 

For a limited time only the regular $110.00 Radio 
Writing Institute course is available for the Spe- 
cial Price of $60.00... 
convenient budget terms. 


SUCCESSFUL STUDENTS ... ENROLL TODAY! 


RADIO Yd INSTITUTE 


Es 
Studio F, Radio Center—Hollywood 28, Calif. 


e' only 


clusively ize) 
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too, can prepare yourself for a profitable 


and you can pay on 


YOUR NAME TO RWI's ROSTER OF 


Organization 
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and foreign countries. 
Write for FREE details of 
Circular W-34. 


507 Fifth Avenue 


picture rights 


UNIFIED SALES PL 


OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 


MANUSCRIPTS WANTED 


Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 


Motion laced. 


AN, 


New York 17, New York 











TYP 


thousand words. 


Your manuscripts typed like editors want 
Carbon and postage free. 
that has stood the test of time. 


V. GLENN CASNER 
Repton, Ky. 


ING 


’em—40c 


per 


A service 








Corrections, suggestions, 
Rates: $3 up to 6,000 words; 


Hillcrest Sta., Box 282 








a Consultant 


Let an loeb re ad yo ur artic tes 
-ficti 


shorts, be _ lengths on 
r, slang da 


mee 


‘artic! les, pulp 
information made on enrete sheets, 


special rates on book lengths 


ED BARTHOLOMEW 


San Diego, California 











Learn 
To Do 


EASY HOME STUDY 
COURSE COMPLETE 


Write for sample 


free 


3456 West 116th St. 


lesson 


HOME INSTRUCTIONS, Dept. W 
Chicago 43, 


36 Lessons—over 500 Illustrations—all for $2. col 
outline. 


sheet and course 


CARTOONING 


— for MONEY or for FUN! — 


i. 








Fiction — 


The Magazine Institute, a 


cal, up-to-date 
You work in 
send in 


training in 


An experienced writer or 
type of work for which you 
long you 
essays, short sketches, 
which tells about 
Inquirers will also receive 


50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 
Name 


Address 
(Inquiries confidential. 





your own home. 
is returned with detailed criticism. 


answering all your questions, 


whatever you 


Rockefeller Center, New York 20, 


Please send your catalog, 


Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


private school owned 


story and article 
Every assignment 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


editor takes you 
helping you to find 
are naturally suited. 


magazine 


At all bookstores. 


83B 
N ¥. 


without obligation, to: 


No salesman will call.) 


and 


operated by successful writers and editors offers practi- 
writing. 


you 


in hand, 


the 


Before 
are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
opportunities in 
“The Best Job in the World”’ 


listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling 
‘Hotel On the Lake.” 


THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 


w riting. 
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me. About the time I’m so discouraged that I’m 
ready to sob all over my typewriter, some kind 
editor adds a note of encouragement to his re. 
jection slip—and I’m ready to try again. The 
one I like best is scrawled in red pencil along 
the edge of my manuscript, and reads: “You’ve 
got it. Keep plugging, and you'll put it across.” 
Another is a penciled note at the bottom of a 
rejection slip. It reads: “Keep trying; and try 
us again.” Who says editors aren’t human? If 
I ever do make the grade (which I will) it will 
be due, in no minor part, to the bits of encour- 
agement that editors have passed on to me. 

BerTHA F. Durr, 

610% S. Clinton St., 

Ft. Wayne 2, Ind. 

The American Legion Magazine 
Sir: 

The American Legion Magazine has a limit of 
1,800 to 2,000 words for both fiction and articles, 
Ordinarily we use only one piece of fiction a 
month. It is advisable for writers to query us 
before submitting articles. The cut in paper allot- 
ment, together with the large amount of strictly 
Legion news we carry, and an increase in adver- 
tising linage, has tended to limit our purchases 
drastically. We have recently started a depart- 
ment in the magazine to which men and women 
in uniform may contribute anecdotes, jokes, 
poems and gag cartoons. We pay for this mate- 
rial. Contributors to this department are required 
to give their service serial number. 

ALEXANDER GARDINER, Editor, 
1 Park Ave., New York 16. 
Radio Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are in the market for factual “how to” 
articles covering radio servicemen and dealers. 
These articles should show how this type of 
businessman has overcome wartime problems. 

We are particularly anxious to get material 
dealing with the merchandising of records, record 
albums, etc. 

We pay Ic per word on acceptance, $1.00 for 
pictures, and give a prompt decision. 

Mary Scoursy, Associate Editor, 
Radio Television Journal, 
510 RKO Bldg., 1920 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 
Sir: 

The Christian Science Monitor takes all rights 
when you sell them a poem. One poem they 
bought from me was reprinted in Pictorial Calt- 
fornia, used to illustrate a full-page picture of 
our orange groves growing below the snow- 
capped mountains. Another writer happened to 
see the book and bought a copy for me. I think 
if a poem is used again it has a value. Writing 
is my avocation. But if it’s worth printing it’s 
worth paying for. 

ETHEL WILSON, 
Route 2, Box 933, 
Walnut Creek, Calif. 
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PERSONALS 


The circulation of Writer’s Dicest is much greater than 
that of any other writers’ magazine, Each issue is read 
by beginning writers, professional writers, editors, pubtish- 
ers, publicity men, theatrical producers, advertising agen- 
cies and newspaper men throughout United States, Canada 
and writers’ colonies in a score of foreign countries. 3 

Rates for the Personal Column are seven cents a word. 
Using a box number counts the same as five words. 
Advertisers report unusually fine results. _ 

No literary critic, literary agent, typewriter, correspond- 
ence school or typist copy accepted for the column. Send 
copy with payment to cover the April issue on or before 
March 10. - 

KING UP personal collection. Books of short 
ue. Write wants: Glazer, 1685 Ocean Ave., 

Brooklyn, N. Y. 








THDAYS, ANNIVERSARIES. We remind you, 
~ each, Remindery, 306-B, 55 W. 42nd, New 
York City. 





ESEARCH: Congressional Library, National Ar- 

a. Government Bureaus, etc. Odd jobs, sim- 
ple questions, complex investigations, genealogy, 
hostwriting, all expertly handled. Lowest rates. 
Fohn Crehore, Box 2329, Washington 13, D. C. 





NOW YOU can earn up to $500.00 Back-Yard-Gar- 
dening. Working plan, 25c. Lightning Speed Mfg. 
Co., Streator, Ill. 


SOCIAL CORRESPONDENCE CLUB—Make new 
friends through the world’s foremost select corre- 
spondence club. Confidential, painstaking service 
for refined but lonely men and women, Estab- 
lished 1922. Members everywhere. Sealed partic- 
ulars free. Evan Moore, Box 988, Jacksonville, Fla. 


LANGUAGE PHONOGRAPH COURSES, mail orders, 
Booklet WD. Language Service, 18 West 41st St., 
New York City. 


AN ANTIDOTE FOR REJECTS. A practical text- 
book which has demonstrated its worth is Charles 
Carson’s “Writing the Magazine Article’. After 
four years of top sales, it is still being purchased 
by ambitious magazine writers from coast to coast. 
Get your copy today—they won’t last forever! 
Wrter’s Digest has it, and the price is only $1.50 
per copy, postpaid. 

CARTOONIST WISHES to contact gag writer. 
Box M-11. 


DID YOU SAY a letter from a soldier in India? Do 
you want to fool your friends? I will write the 
type letter you want. Romance is my dish. First 
letter $1. Box M-1. 





WOMAN, fifty, former nurse, lives in small town by 
the bay, wishes to share home, acre land with man 
of good habits. Write M. Kummer, Lake Bay, Wash. 


SOMEONE TO CARE—that universal need. Join the 
Friendship Club. Write Charlotte Kay, Box 670, 
Seattle, Wash. Postage—please. 


NEED PRINTING? Request quotations, stating 
quantity wanted. Distinctive work, reasonable 
prices. Herald Printers, Albany, Wis. 


HANDWRITING ANALYZED—Send one dollar and 
sample of handwriting to Box 92, Pikeville, Ky. 


YOUR POEM on 8x10 design for framing, commer- 
cial quality, $1. Poet’s Circle, 655 Charlotte, 
Detroit, Mich. 


GHOSTWRITER—Fifteen years’ experience in mend- 
ing writing for marketing. I do not tell what to 
do. I do it for you. Reference Women’s Who’s Who. 
Correspondence requires return postage. Natalie 
Newell, Coconut Grove, Miami 33, Fla. 


“BECKY’S CORSET.” Ellie Hill, $2.00 House of 
Pettit, 161 Lexington, New York City. 


PLOTTOS FOR SALE—Several new Cook’s PLOTTOS 
AND KEYS for sale by disbanding writing group. 
$8 each set. I. B. Gladstone, 1561 Sheridan Ave., 

New York 57, New York. 
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GET ACQUAINTED, Men and Women. Friendly, 
Romantic. (Stamp appreciated.) May Kennedy, 
Box 1443, Indianapolis 6, Ind. 





RESEARCH—ANY PROBLEM. Chicago’s vast 
library, archives, medical resources, available 
through our facilities. Experienced. Inexpensive. 
Archer, 30 N. LaSalle (845), Chicago. 





Cartoon ideas, other humor, written. Don Frankel, 
3623 Dickens, Chicago. 





THE PLOT BOOK, MAKE YOUR OWN. Original 
plots from published stories without plagiarizing. 
Solves your plot problems. Folio shows how, 50c. 
Also, editors need short features. Where to get, 
how to write, markets, 25 cents. Writecraft, Box 
202, Chicago Heights, IIl. 


SHORT-SHORTS—Over 150 detailed markets from 
apeney records, 25c. Box 24, 542 Fifth Ave., 
MN. Vo. SO 





WRITER’S INSTRUCTION BOOKS bought and sold. 
Send your list for appraisal. Write for our list of 
new and used writer’s books. Humanity Press, 
220 West 42nd St., New York 18, N. Y. 





“HOW TO MAKE MONEY WITH HOBBIES.” In- 
spiring little book tells first-hand knowledge. 
Money-making plans included. $1.00 postpaid. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Book Service Club, Farm- 
ington, Me. 





ESTABLISHED WRITER, unencumbered, desires 
cultured lady companion for mutual benefit. 
Box M-14. 





ANY PROBLEM, Chicago area, that you find “incon- 
venient” or inexpedient to handle. Information. 
Business. Unusual things. Sacredly confidential. 
Inexpensive. Write ACME, 30 North LaSalle 
(845), Chicago, Ill. 


GHOSTWRITING—The power behind many famous 


names. We do the work, Edna Morton, Rosen- 
berg, Tex. 





ATTRACTIVE, INTELLIGENT ASPIRING girl 
writer, 25, blonde, brown eyes, 5’ 4”, 122 Ibs., de- 
sires correspondence with refined, wholesome gen- 
tleman of means, under 50. Box M-8. 





SCIENTIFIC Americans Cyclopedia of 15,000 Form- 
ulas. A grand book. $5.50. Add 17 cents postage. 
A pair of beautifully flowered Hurrican Lamps. 
$2.65, plus parcel post. Weight 2 Ibs. Easter 
Gifts. Monroe Sales, Springfield, Ohio. 


CARTOONIST: You draw. Let top market man 
furnish ideas. Trial, fifty cents, three for dollar. 
Name subject. Cornish Cartoon Service, 293 Deer- 
ing Avenue, Portland, Maine. 


$10 A WEEK writing poems. Full instructions and 
50 best markets sent for 25c, Charles Olive, Will- 
mar, Minn. 


LIKE TO WRITE? Earn Plenty $3-10 checks re- 
writing news items, etc. Enclose stamp. “The 
Oaks,” 806 Mishawaka Avenue, Mishawaka, Ind. 


ACTIVE PARTNER wanted for small New York lit- 
erary agency. Full or part-time. Box M-9. 


POETS, ATTENTION! Acquaint yourself with other 
active verse writers. Join the Verse Club. One 
dollar gives you: names of twenty corresponding 
members, and life membership in Verse Club. 
Patricia Healy, Secretary, Route 5, Box 205, Tuc- 
son, Arizona. 


CATHOLIC WRITER 1944 YEARBOOK—Third an- 
nual edition. $1.00. Marolla Press, Dept. WDI, 
Pence, Wisconsin. 


GO INTO BUSINESS—Start Correspondence Club 
with $1.00; Complete plans 25c. Reedy—2149 
Jackson, Chicago, Ill. 


INTRIGUE FRIENDS—Letters mailed from New 
York City. 10c (3 for 25c). G. T. Sayman, 11 E. 
32nd St., N. Y. City. 








MIDDLE-AGE GENTLEMAN wishes to meet lady 
with literary inclinations interested in travel. Box 


M-4. 





$5.00 A DAY writing news and features; experience 
unnecessary. Take pictures that sell, methods, 
markets. Photographs for illustration, Stamp 
brings particulars, How to write “Quiz Questions 
that Click,” three dimes. Writers’ Service, 807 
Butternut Rd., Madison 4, Wis. (formerly Ran- 
dolph, Wis.) 





WOULD-IF-SHE-COULD-BE WRITER needs spas- 
modic, unscheduled correspondence with the fol- 
lowing: Male, 35 to 45, unattached (and intends 
to stay that way), bored with 99% of the people 
he meets, mentally self-sufficient, skeptical, diffi- 
cult to understand, unreliable—with a zest for 
living, a flare for adventure, and finesse. Box M-10. 


WILL PUBLISH poems in “Penpoint Serenade,” 
authors share expense, submit on approval, Post 

Office Box 215, Church Street Annex, New York, 
¥. 


. 





FREE INFORMATION. Auto-hypnosis, amazing 
mew, easy way to success for writers, creative 
workers. Victor, 675 Eliot, Denver 4, Colo. 





YOU’LL WRITE SALABLE humor after reading 
Frankel’s joke book. Exciting, stimulating. 13c. 
Frankel. 3623 W Dickens, Chicago. 





WRITERS! $1.00 brings samples “Happiness”— 
“Embers.” Also new, printed details: “Verservice: 
Its systems; its aims.” Buying poetry—$1.00 
min. Prose, %c-lc, Columnists, Representatives 
Wanted. “Embers,” Batavia, N. Y. READ FIRST! 





SHORT PARAGRAPHS SELL READILY. Send 25c 
for details and markets. The Writers’ Service, 
Box 1355 Lubbock, Texas. 





COMELY MAN, 34, writer, desires home with 
healthy intelligent woman. Box M-2. 





INSPIRED OLD TESTAMENT Poet non-Sectarian 
desires contacts, interested students, free litera- 
ture.—10c Postage. Rev. William B. Johnan, Jr., 
1947 Broadway, New York 23, N. Y., Studio 429. 


SEND “PIN-UP” sketch of yourself to service men. 
Colored portrait $1.00. Send photo, state hobby. 
Photo returned unharmed. Comic neighborhood 
incidents drawn, $1.00. Give details. Lester Owens, 
518 Oak St., Glendale 4, California. 


3,000 NEW AND USED correspondence courses, 
books. Large bargain list, 10c. Books and courses 
bought, sold, rented. Thomas Reid, Plymouth, Pa. 


GAGWRITING TAUGHT by mail. Frankel, 3623W 
Dickens, Chicago. 


FREE; “CUPID’S MAIL” FREE; For Lonely Hearts 
—Spare time Workers, Advertisers; 11th year. 
“CUPID’S MAIL” 2149 Jackson, Chicago 12, Ill. 


SHORT-SHORTS and vignettes for sale. $1.00 per 
script. Bergstrom. 5012 Drexel, Chicago 15, Ill. 


FORTY DOLLARS A MONTH WRITING FILLERS, 
facts, figures, methods, markets, 25c; “The Pay 
Side of Poetry Writing” tells how and where to 
sell poems, examples and over 200 pay markets, 
50c; “The Rural Writer, Reporter and Corre- 
spondent Plan” gets you checks from small pub- 
lications, 25c. Gloria Press, 192642 Bonsallo, Los 
Angeles 7, Calif. 


IS THERE AN INTELLIGENT home-loving man 
(40) “on the loose” somewhere in the southwest 
who loves children and has a sense of humor? 


Purpose: banish boredom—object: Matrimony. 
Box M-13. 
COMPLETE, HELPFUL ANALYSIS. Send hand- 


writing, name, birth date and $1.00, Inez Morri- 
son, 1022 S. W. 19th, Portland, Ore. 


POETS: 100 current, authentic markets, 50c. Her- 
rick, Riverview Street, Essex, Conn. 


C. A. O.K, V’ll be waiting. (Signed) B. 
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JOIN QUILL CLUB; twenty-five cents. 2601 Russel] 
St., Berkeley, Calif. 





GAG-WRITING, GAG-CARTOONING, Tips, Markets, 
read “The Cartooning World,” 25c copy. Bill Por. 
celli, 1259 South California, Chicago. 





YOUNG MAN DESIRES correspondence with any 
readers interested in Seabrook-Luris “No Hiding 
Place” experiences, Box M-3. 





$100.00 A MONTH HOBBY at home. Easy enjoy. 
able pastime. No soliciting. Can be operated from 
City or Farm. Refund if not satisfied. Details 
$1.00 Research Bureau, 3456 W. 116th Chicago 
43, Illinois. 





MY CLIENTS ARE MAKING NAMES. Send your 
story idea with $3 to me for a complete plot out- 
line. More money in less time for you. Edna 
Morton, Rosenberg, Tex. 





COLORED MINISTERIAL STUDENT would corre- 
oo with colored lady of literary interests. Box 





EARN MONEY IN ANY CROWD. Call names of 
strangers; tell unspoken questions, Professional 
course mind reading, spirit writing, etc., $1.00, 
(Postpaid). Scott, Box 31-A, Melbourne, Florida. 





LET’S SOLVE YOUR problems together. Consulta- 
tion $1.00. Box M-12. 





ONE AND ONLY ONE good amateur writer with 
satisfactory background each city can expect to 
earn several hundred dollars next few weeks on 
unique, high type writing project, developed in 
original way. Initial trial brought six hundred 
first two months. Plans, book of instructions and 
collaboration if desired. Cost two dollars with 
your letter and eight from first fifty dollars earned. 
Thomas R. Jones, 601 East Forty-Sixth Street, 
Savannah, Georgia. 





SHORT SUBJECTS and paragraphs SELL. Assure 
steady income. Send 25c for details and markets. 
Lambert Press, Box 453, Hot Springs, Arkansas. 





BACHELOR, account gas and railroad fare shortage 
would meet Southern California woman, 35, un- 
attached, unincumbered, small, companionable, 
oy home from house and acre and write. Box 


JOIN THE AUTHOR GROUP. Swell our ranks. 
Members everywhere. AUTHOR, 69-33 Groton 
Street, Forest Hills, N. Y. 


WIDOW AND WIDOWERS CLUB. This Friendship 
Letter Society can bring you undreamed of returns 
in a new pattern of life. Strictly confidential. 
Write: John Rankin, Drawer 430-W, Springfield, 
Missouri. 


WRITERS, NEED QUICK CASH? Spare-time, Money- 
making opportunities. Hundreds! Profitable, Easy 
Homework. Guaranteed! 50c. Success Publica- 
tions, Desk B, 814 44th Avenue, San Francisco 21, 
California. 


GOOD PLOTS MAKE GOOD STORIES—the Plot- 
Doctor’s friendly service gives you the best in 
plots. Characters named and described; opening, 
crises, climax, atmosphere, reader-appeal, all writ- 
ten into a 2500-word personal letter slanted to 
your needs, Send story-germ and $3—for the 
foundation of a story that is vital, original, in- 
triguing, and easy to write. Over seven years’ 
experience—satisfaction guaranteed. Bayard York, 
204 Raymond Road, West Hartford 7, Conn. 


CYNICAL, WITTY, MOODY, ambitious, absolutely 
unpredictable embryo writer, 28, single. Hope- 
fully searching for sincere, understanding, ego- 
inflating, literary young woman. Collaboration, 
friendship, if you can stand me. Looks imma- 
terial; am no Gable myself. Box M-5. 


A $100-A-MONTH hobby at home! No soliciting, 
no meeting people, no manuscripts. Easy enjoy- 
able pastime, Details, 25c. Quarter returned if 
not es with hobby. Laura Dickson, Ander- 
son, S. C. 
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Manuscripts of any nature 


PRINTING. 
quality Copyrights secured. 


published in booklet form. 
Also a plete ipt department, proof- 
reading, revision, ghost-writing, submissions, etc. 
In need of condensed material for “Blackstone 
Book—Unusual Fiction, Fact and Fantasy.” P. 
A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 106, Tucson, 
Arizona. 








TRADE JOURNALIST, Va., N. C. References fur- 
nished. Box 1484, Roanoke, Va. 





BEGINNER, unincumbered widower, wishes corre- 
spondence with new writers and others for mutual 
benefit and happiness, Box M-15. 





GREETING CARD VERSE MARKETS —List 25c. 
Lorna Currie, International Falls, Minn. 





PERSONAL PROBLEMS DISCUSSED. Enclose fifty 
cents. Carlos Minor, 2846 West 21st, Chicago, 
Illinois. 





BLACKSTONE BOOK No. 1 going to press soon. 
$1.00 on news stands. Advance orders accepted 
at 50c. Books mailed before distribution. 21-pica 
display y= $2.00 per inch; Inside covers, 
$3.00 per inch. . A. Blackie Preston, P. O. Box 
106, Tucson, Arizona. 





ADD $5 to $25 a week to your present income using 
your spare time only. Particulars Free. Pettis 
Co., Vidalia, Georgia. 





ELOISE: Why did you and C leave Wilmington? 
Must see you and baby before shipping overseas. 
Write immediately, Honey. Nat. 





Yours: WEBSTER Unabridged DICTIONARY, Free 
as premium for subscribing to three of thirty 
magazines including Liberty and Parents’. Send 
for Illustrations of Dictionary, and details of 
Offer. William Wist, 432 Roslyn Place, Chicago 14. 





RICH WIDOW WITHOUT A DIME would like plot 
collaborator. Can neither rasp nor slink. Fifty- 
fifty basis. (Signed) 2. B. Box M-17. 





CONFESSION WRITER, married woman in thirties 
wishes collaboration with same in Cleveland, Ohio. 
Wish to work on fifty-fifty basis. Have plenty of 
plots for confession stories. Box M-16. 





ATTENTION HUMOROUS SCRIPTISTS. Lifetime 
opportunity. Author “Pat and Mike” series wants 
partner as writing team on the new HIT program. 
“Senator Boodle on The Gravy Train To Easy 
Street.” Photo? Yes. Apply Green Studios, 1427 
E. 16 St, Long Beach Calif. 





Music Store Trade Journal 
Sir: 

We are interested in receiving “How To” 
articles showing the way in which musical mer- 
chandise stores in various cities are meeting the 
challenge presented by today’s problems of mer- 
chandise and personnel shortage. 

We would like to have stories of 1,500 to 
2,000 words, accompanied by at least six good 
action photos showing recent window displays, 
interior ideas, customers at counters, etc. 

We pay 'c per word, plus $1.00 for each pic- 
ture, and would welcome the opportunity of 
looking over any material sent in by your read- 
ers. We give prompt decision on all manuscripts, 
are willing to help by rewriting wherever neces- 
sary, and pay immediately upon acceptance. 

Avex H. Kose, Publisher, 
510 RKO Bidg., 1270 Sixth Ave., 
New York City. 
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REWRITE Magazine 


Your Practical Writers’ Help Magazine 


Every day you writers, editors, teachers of 
writing send in your problems, questions. 
Every month REWRITE answers them spe- 
cifically with articles based on the practical 
experience of published authors, editors, pub- 
lishers. Men and women who, not talking 
about writing, are doing the job of giving 
America books and magazines to read in 
wartime. 

REWRITE is THE magazine, its readers say month 
after month, which oaks more practical, specific in- 
formation into EVERY column inch than any other 
trade magazine for professional Writers, Agents, 
Critics, Teachers of Creative ae It must be 
ood, because many of the nation’s best Critics and 
Toten are paid-up subscribers—using REWRITE to 
help their student-writers. 

REWRITE offers these services for writers: 

(1) Specific, direct-from-the-editor News Tips. 

(2) Experience-Proven Methods for better Writing 
and Selling. 

(3) Sound Judgment on (A) rackets waiting to prey 
on writers; (B) Conditions unfavorable to their 
best interests. 

REWRITE is Permanent in Value; carries no advs., is 
your friend in time of need. Use it regularly! 


Order Now! 
1941-44 (48 issues), $3.50. 
Subscription, $1.00 per year. Club Rates. 
4 issues (Old), 35c; (New), 50c. 
Special Trial Bundle (Gur Selection) 15 issues, $i. 
No free copies. ‘‘Satisfaction Guaranteed’ policy pro- 
tects you. Special terms for Handicapped Writers, 
Shut-Ins, Veterans and Displaced Defense Workers. 


Competent, Detailed Service 
3000 words (2 short-shorts), $3.00 plus return pe, 
‘*Few critics speak with the detailed knowledge and 
frankness you show.’’ Several Workshop Groups. 
Personal Conferences and Prompt Service one of my 
Specialties. Get in touch with me Today! It pays. 


William E. Harris 


44 Langdon St. (Tro. 4858), Cambridge 38, Mass. 
A National Institution Since 1929 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly, promptly, and accurately by an experienced typist. 
Minor corrections in grammar, spelling, and punctuation, 
if desired. Carbon free. Mailed flat. Forty cents per 
1000 words. Scripts over 10,000 words thirty-five cents 
per 1000 words. Poetry one cent a line. 


GOLDIE N. COOGAN 
267 Grand Street Hornell, N. Y. 





Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 








SHORT STORY WRITING 


One pupil won a $2000 prize. Another pupil earned over 
$5000 in spare time, Hundreds are selling constantly to 
leading Pp P lars course in writ- 
ing and marketing of the Short-Story and sample copy of 
WRITER'S MONTHLY free. Write today. 


THE HOME CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOL 
Dept. 70, Springfleld 3, Mess. 




















e A_5 QUESTION SYSTEM OF 
MOTIVATION:  feisdN "AND CREATION, ‘by 
George Cornelius Johnson, 1943, special legal adviser to U. S. 
Supreme Court in world famous Gold Cases, The mental me- 
chanics used by all masters to think, speak and write im- 

ie werds. TO SUCCEED you likewise must use and 
apply them, i and mechanically, and pot 
sciously Grou trial and error. The only work on MOTIVA- 
TION ever published, though we all speak of Motives. With 
10 day return privilege, $3 


EFFECTIVE THINKING FOUNDATION 
Box 404-b, Hellyweod, Califeraia. 
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Second Class Magazines 


American Foreign Service Journal, c/o De- 
partment of State, Washington, D. C. Henry S. 
Villard, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. “We use very little fiction, which 
must be on subjects of interest to American 
Foreign Service Officers. We use any article; on 
subjects of interest to American diplomatic and 
consular officers, other than controversial politi- 
cal topics. We buy photographs but very little 
poetry. Reports in two weeks. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Capper’s Farmer, Topeka, Kansas. Ray Yar- 
nell, Editor. Issued monthly; 5c a copy; 25c a 
year. “We ue authoritative articles on agricul- 
tural practices, agricultural economics, by quali- 
fied experts in these fields. Research and scien- 
tific subjects popularly presented for lay reading. 
All must be authenticated. We buy photographs 
if of high quality and suitable subject matter, 
but rarely buy poetry. Reports vary, from one 
to thirty days usually. Payment is lc a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Common Ground, 222 Fourth Avenue, New 
York City 3. M. Margaret Anderson, Editor. 
Issued quarterly; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We 
use stories and articles which deal with human 
America and its inter-cultural and inter-racial 
problems and potentialities, with stress on the 
worth of the human individual, regardless of 
race, color, religion, or national background. 
Length, 2000 to 3500 words. We buy photo- 
graphs for specific photographic series, not for 
illustrations. Also buy poetry. Reports in one 
to two weeks. ‘Payment is about lc a word.” 


Everybody's Digest, 420 Lexington Avenue, 
New York City 17. Florence Brobech, Editor. 
Issued 4 times yearly; 15c a copy. “We use 
articles on active, newsy national and interna- 
tional personalities, etc. No photographs, fiction, 
or poetry. Reports in two or three weeks. Pay- 
ment is $35 and up, on acceptance.” 


Extension, 360 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
1, Illinois. Eileen O’Hayer, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 30c a copy; $3.00 a year. A Catholic 
publication, but not a religious magazine. “We 
use short stories of all types: romance, adven- 


ture, mystery, humorous. 
contrary to Catholic doctrine. Short stories, 
1000 to 5000 words. Articles on subjects of 
general interest, 2000 to 5000 words. Also short 
features, cartoons, and poetry. Reports in three 
to four weeks. Good rates, on acceptance.” 


Facts, 139 N. Clark Street, Chicago 2, Illinois, 
Leonard Meites, Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a 
copy ; $3.00 a year. ‘‘We use factual articles on 
items of current interest using people and inci- 
dent for development; 1500 to 2000 word limit. 
No essays, fiction, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
ports in 15 days. Payment is 2c a word and up, 
on publication.” 


Must contain nothing 


Fauna, Philadelphia Zoological Garden, 34th 
Street and Girard Avenue, Philadelphia, Penn- 
sylvania. Roger Conant, Editor. Issued quar- 
terly; 35c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘“‘We use arti- 
cles on the natural history of wild animals, 1500 
to 3500 words. We buy photographs, but no 
poetry or fiction. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and $2 for each photograph.” 


Frontiers, 19th Street and Parkway, Philadel- 
phia 3, Pennsylvania. McCready Houston, Edi- 
tor. Issued 5 times yearly; 25c a copy; $1.00 a 
year. “We use 1500 to 2000 word articles on 
natural history: animals, birds, insects, reptiles, 
plants, flowers, trees, minerals, gems, shells. 
Should be directed to the lay reader but must be 
scientifically correct. We buy photographs to 
illustrate articles, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
ports in two weeks. Payment is lc a word mini- 
mum for articles, from $2 to $5 for one-time use 
of photos, on publication.” 


Gourmet, 330 W. 42nd Street, New York City 
18. Earle R. MacAusland, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $3.00 a year. “We use 
stories and articles, 1000 to 2500 words. All 
material must in some manner, no matter how 
loose, touch on the subject of good food. All 
contributed material must be primarily entertain- 
ing and light. Chuckles but not belly laughs. 
No ‘woman’s magazine’ material wanted. Taboos: 
Blood and destruction, restrictions and their 
imaginary hardships, complaints, harangues, opin- 
ionated lectures and such. In articles, facts 
must be accurate, well and entertainingly pre- 
sented with humorous asides. No strings of facts. 
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No dry recitations of recipes. All the factual 
articles in the magazine are staff written. We 
occasionally buy poetry, but no photographs. 
Payment varies, within 
one month after acceptance.” 

Healy’s Contest Bulletin, Box 413, Oklahoma 
City 1, Oklahoma. T. A. Mullen, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 20c a copy; $1.50 a year. ‘“‘We use 
lists of prize contests (local and national), prize 
winning entries, and names of prize winners. No 
fiction, poetry, or photographs. Reports monthly. 
No payment except four prizes per month, two 
of 50c each and two of 25c each.” 

The Infantry Journal, 1115 Seventeenth Street, 
N. W., Washington, D. C. Col. Joseph I. Greene, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a copy; $3.00 a 
year. ‘‘We use articles of interest and with les- 
sons for the Armed Forces; current history of the 
war, etc. We buy photographs, but no poetry or 
fiction. Reports in thirty days. Payment is 3c 
a word, on publication.” 

Horoscope Magazine, 149 Madison Avenue, 
New York City 16. Grant Lewi, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 15c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use 
very little fiction, but what is used must be based 
on astrology and make authentic use of astro- 
logical science. 2500 words in length. We use 
astrological articles and occasionaly astrological 
or inspirational poems. No photographs. Reports 
in four weeks. Payment is 2c a word on ac- 
ceptance. 

















COMPLIMENT OF THE MONTH: 
"You have given me a goal to aim 
at that | can hardly manage to 
miss,’ writes Mary Lombard, of 
Massachusetts, a book author you 
are going to hear about. “Il now 
feel capable of going at the job 
in an intelligent manner. . .. | 
really feel most grateful to you , 
for your kind and clear assistance; 
and it is a matter of wonder to 
me that you are able to enter into my story with such 
sympathy and understanding.” 

JACKPOT: Here's an author who really hit it! My sale of 
"THE CAT WEARS A NOOSE" to Doubleday rounds out 
a half dozen books in a series about the same character— 
the sort of thing every book writer would like to click 
with, Sales at start on previously published book almost 
3,500 copies. 

Also published March Ist, by Dutton-Katharine Hill's DEAR 
DEAD MOTHER-IN-LAW," another whopper. 

YOU AND THIS BOOK MARKET: Through the years | have 
placed more first novels, and first non-fiction books than | 
can keep track of. 1 am receiving so many calls that ! 
can't list them here—but I'll be glad to see your book 
lengths (mystery, straight novel or non-fiction) at no obli- 
gation to you. 

The work of my authors appears on the list of such houses 
as DUTTON, DODD-MEAD, APPLETON, DOUBLEDAY- 
DORAN, VANGUARD, FUNK & WAGNALLS, SIMON & 
SCHUSTER, LONGMANS-GREEN, DAVID McKAY, MOR- 
ROW, PHOENIX, ARCADIA, GREENBERG, and many 
others. | shall be glad to discuss your book projects (com- 
plete or in outline Tend at no chligetion to you. 
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OR ELSE... 


When the greatest armada in history 
pointed for the Marshalls, the real job was 
pre-invasion. . . . Again, everything we had. 
Whenever we use everything we've got, we 
know what's going to happen. And if only 
YOU knew what you really have and could 
throw it at that beachhead, in your battle 
for sales, there wouldn't be any doubt either. 
You won't take that objective until you know 
what to do with what you've got. 


In your very own background there's more 
than enough—but you are so close to it you 
don't realize the possibilities. And that's 
where | come in. Let's look at the record.... 


My clients have established themselves on 
Crowell-Collier Beach, and Cape Curtis, and 
Liberty Island, and hundreds of other pleas- 
ant places, where you would like to be, some 
day. | can do as much for you, by the 
same system that helped them. In the week 
before press-time that help has resulted in 
$1,403 in sales checks. 


Where YOU come in: Best way is to tell me about 
yourself when you send me your manuscripts—as my 
selling authors did. Once | know what you can do 
best, we go to town—which is why | have made sales 
for my writers to the SATURDAY EVENING POST, COL- 
LIER'S, WOMAN'S HOME COMPANION, AMERICAN, 
THIS WEEK and other top outfits, plus, of course, the 
pulps, the confessions, the feature and the various 
specialized markets. 





My sales commission is 10%. After I | 
make a couple of sales for you, | drop 
all fees. My rates for personal, de- 
tailed analysis, suggested revision, and 
experienced marketing of your manu- 
scripts are: $1 per thousand words for 
the first 3,000 of any script; 50c per 
thousand words thereafter. All books 
over 45,000 words (any length) $24. 
Poems, $1 each. Resubmissions free. 
No “‘collaborations."" | report in two 
weeks. Remember that my work with 
thousands of authors has made every 
one of your writing difficulties famil- 
iar to me. Send me your best manu- 
script now and be sure to tell me 
about yourself. 


SELLING 
WRITERS! 


If you make 
less than 3 fig- 
ure sales you 
can probably 
be developed 
for better pay- 
ing markets. 
Write me full 
particulars — 
we work on a 
special com- 
mission basis. 











A. L. FIERST 


Literary Agent 
545 Fifth Avenue New York 
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Hygeia, The Health Magazine, 535 N. Dear- 
born Street, Chicago, Illinois. Morris Fishbein, 
M.D., Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$2.50 a year. ‘“‘We use 1000 to 3000 word arti- 
cles on health, medicine, physical fitness and 
related subjects. We buy photographs, and oc- 
casionally poetry, but no fiction. Reports in two 
or three weeks. Payment is lc to 3c a word.” 


The Leatherneck, Marine Barracks, 8th and 
Eye Streets, S. E., Washington, D. C. Capt. W. 
W. Hitesman, Jr., U.S.M.C., Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
Marine Corps fiction, either 1000 or 2500 words, 
written by enlisted men and women of the U. S. 
Marines. All other fiction is written on specific 
order. All feature articles are staff written by 
enlisted Marines, while other articles are written 
on special order. We do not buy poetry, and 
photographs are bought only in exceptional cases. 
Reports in one week. Payment is by arrange- 
ment.” 


New England Homestead, 29 Worthington 
Street, Springfield 3, Massachusetts. James G. 
Watson, Editor. Issued semi-monthly; 5c a 
copy; 60c a year. “We use a small amount of 
short stories. Also use articles pertaining to 
farming and homemaking in New England, 2 or 
3 typewritten papers. Photographs bought are 
mostly to illustrate articles. We buy a small 
amount of poetry, not over 24-28 lines long. 
Try to report promptly. Payment is 25c an 
inch for articles and 10c a line for poetry, after 
publication.” 


Pennsylvania Magazine of History and Biogra- 
phy, 1300 Locust Street, Philadelphia 7, Penn- 
sylvania. Richard H. Shrylock, Editor. Issued 
quarterly; $1.00 a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
only scholarly articles dealing with the history of 
Pennsylvania or the Middle Atlantic area. No 
fiction, photographs, or poetry. Reports in sev- 
eral weeks. Payment is not usually made.” 


Progress Guide, 542 S. Dearborn Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; 
$3.00 a year. “This is a digest-size publication, 
presenting original articles based on research in 
the following fields: General Health, Nutrition, 
Aids to Beauty, Food Supply, Child Care, Science 
and Invention, Taxes, Textiles and Fabrics, In- 
dustry, Victory Gardens, Agriculture, Social and 
Economic and Psychological Problems, and spe- 
cial articles on Post War Planning. General 
articles are limited to 1500 words, although we 
occasionally use an article of 4000 words. Pay- 
ment averages 2c a word.” 


The Republican, 53 West Jackson Blvd., Chi- 
cago 4, Illinois. Issued 10 times yearly; 25c a 
copy; $2.00 a year. “We use 1500 to 3000 
word articles, written in popular vein, dealing 
with current domestic and foreign-policy prob- 
lems which are properly the subject of partisan 
interest. Articles should maintain objective point 
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of view, but writers must have in mind principles 
and goals of Republican party. We also use 
articles speculating on political developments, 
Most articles are written on assignment. Payment 
is according to value of material, with le a 
word the minimum.” 


The Rotarian, 35 E, Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, 
Illinois. Leland D. Case, Editor. Issued monthly; 
25c a copy; $1.50 a year. “We use articles on 
achievement in fields of community improvement, 
social problems, business ; also, humorous pieces, 
About 2000 words. We seldom use fiction, but 
photographs are used. Reports in one week, 
Payment is good.” 


Sir!, 103 Park Avenue, New York City 16, 
George Shute and Armand J. Lopez, Editors. 
Issued bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $1.50 a year, 
“We use fiction from 2500 to 5000 words, prefer- 
ably closer to the former figure. Also articles, 
same length, of general interest, such as histori- 
cal, sports, or on timely topics. We buy photo- 
graphs and occasionally poetry. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word minimum and 
up.” 

Southern Agriculturist, Nashville 1, Tennessee. 
B. Kirk Rankin, Jr., Managing Editor. Issued 
monthly; 5c a copy. “We use stories of a gen- 
eral nature, 800 to 1200 words. Also agricul- 
tural articles, with a maximum length of 800 
words. We buy photographs and cartoons, but 
very little poetry. Fiction, poetry, cartoons and 
photographs paid for on acceptance; other ma- 
terial on publication. Payment is according to 
merit.” 


Thought, Fordham University, New York City. 
Gerald Groveland Walsh, Editor. Issued 4 times 
yearly; $1.25 a copy; $5.00 a year. ‘“‘We use 
competent articles in the fields of science, litera- 
ture, history, sociology, education, philosophy and 
religion, written in a way to appeal to the well- 
educated general reader. 4000 to 5000 words in 
length. Poetry very rarely used. Reports within 
one month of receipt (include return postage 
with submissions). No payment except reprints 
of published articles.” 


View, 1 East 53rd Street, New York City 22. 
Charles Henri Ford, Editor. Issued 4 times 
yearly ; 50c a copy; $2.00 a year. “We use sur- 
realist, fantastic, romantic, macabre, poetic stories 
and articles, under 5000 words. We buy poetry, 
but no photographs. Reports in one week usually. 
Payment is Yc a word for prose and 25c a line 
for poetry.” 


The Volta Review, 1537 35th Street, N. W., 
Washington 7, D. C. Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.00 a 
year. “We use articles of 1500 to 2000 words 
dealing with the problems of deafness. They are 
usually written by teachers or parents of deaf 
children, or by the adult hard of hearing. They 
discuss the practical aspects of the difficulties 
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BOOKS 






After a conscientious surve 
catalogues, WRITER’ 
to its readers. 


authoritative. All ar sold on 


of over a score of publishers’ 


a money-back guarantee. 


book 
S DIGEST recommends the following books 
rh books selected make interesting reading and are 





GRAMMAR AND REFERENCE 


t It Right. . $3.50 
- john B. Opdycke 
Roget’s Thesaurus.............. 1.00 
Write It Right 1.00 
Ambrose Bierce 
msense Gramm: soettae ae 
Janet Rankin , 
Grammar Simplified... 1.25 
james C. Fernald 
Writing Good English. . 2.00 
j. Berg Esenwein 
Verb Finder ; 2.50 
Soule’s Synonyms 3.50 
OS ES err eS 3.50 
John B. Opdycke 
Concise Oxford Dictionary..... 3.50 
Desk Standard Dictionary 
EE aia degrees ware ners 2.50 
Webster’s Dictionary .......... 1.25 


POETRY 


Unabridged Rhyming Dictionary 3.00 
Clement Wood 


Complete Rhyming Dictionary.. 2.00 
Clement Wood 
Poet’s Handbook .. . 1.49 
Clement Wood 
First Principles of Verse....... 2.00 
Robert Hillyer 
Rhymes and Meters............ .75 
Horatio Winslow 
. 1.75 


a aie Dictionary. . 


How Revise Your Own Poems 1.25 
Anne Hamilton 

Points About Poetry............ 50 
Donald G. French 

Verse Writing Simplified....... 1.50 
Robert os Buell 

The Rhymer’s Lexicon......... 2.75 

Andrew Lorin 


The Seven Principles of Poetry.. 2.50 
Anne Hamilton 
PLAYWRITING 
How to Write a Play.......... 2.50 
Lajos Egri 
Write That Play............... 3.00 
Kenneth T. Rowe 
Theory and ‘Seshaligue « 
Playwritin: ea . as 
john “Lawson 
So You’re Writing a Play...... 1.75 
Clayton Hamilton 
New Technique é —- 
Writing aa cooes OD 
ar Lane 
How to Write and Sell ie 
Stories a -.. SO 
Frances Marion 
RADIO WRITING 
Radio Dictionary .............. .50 
Leonard Lewis 
Radio Writin . 2..50 


Peter |, my 
Gateway to Radio. . Seer eee 
Firth and Erskine 
Radio Sketches ant | How to 
Write Them..... es 
Peter Dixon 
Do’s and Dont’s of Radio 








PLOT CONSTRUCTION 
Analysis of the Short Short Story $ i v4 
Plotto ... 

Wm. Wallace Cook 
Plots and Personalities 

Downey. e E. H. Slosson 
36 Dramatic Situations......... 2.00 

Georges Polti 

Plottin ow to Have a Brain 


il 
Jack Woodford 
Writers: Let’s Plot. . 
Mildred I. Reid 
MARKETING -s~ggataamaaiea 
The yy A s Market........... 3.00 
M. Mathieu 
1944 Winter's Year Book and 
Market Guide .. 7 
1944 Universal Photo Alman 1. 
EDITOR AND PUBLISHER 
Feature Syndicate Section...... 


SONG WRITING 


The Art of Song Writing 1 
So You Want to Write a Song 1, 


ixsnaiae 2.00 


mye 
Wo 


“Ht 


SHORT STORY WRITING 
Stories You Can Sell . 3.00 
Laurence D’ Orsay 
Writing Magazine shen 8 side 
Walter S. Campbell 
How to Revise Your Own Stories 1.25 

Anne Hamilton 


. 2.50 


Short Story Technique...... . es 
David Raffelock 
PRIZE CONTESTS 
How to Prepare Mss. and 
test Entries . 35 
Prize Conteste—siow to Win 
Them 2s . 2.50 
Contest Gold ............... .60 
Helen King 
BOOKS ON SLANG 
Vnderworts and Prison Slang 1,00 
Cotey me ™ ae eats 2.50 
amon Adams 
Hash House >< ae «on 
BOOKS ON HUMOR 
The Gag Builder..... 1.25 
ion Uls 
The Art of Cartooning 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
The Secrets of Cartooning . 1.00 
Chuck Thorndike 
Turn Your Humor Into Money . 1.00 
Sidney K. Margolis 
Comics and Their Creators 2.75 


Martin Sheridan 


ARTICLE WRITING 
Business Paper Writing 2.50 
Pauline @ Wilfried Redmond 
Writing Selling Special 


Feature cles..... . SH 
_ Helen M Patterson 
ene. the p Rw Article.. 1.50 
harles Carson 
Magazine Article Writng....... 3.25 
E. Brennecke 
Chats on Feature Wrting........ 2.75 
arrington 
The Ma e Article. . 3.00 


Robert Crawford 


JUVENILE WRITING 
obinson 
ill Herman 


May Emery Hall 
aay For Children...... 
. F. H. Northcroft 
MISCELLANEOUS 


Mystery Fiction ... 
Marie T. Rodell 
monly Road 
ouis De Jean 


Trial & Error 
Jack Woodford 


Characters Make Your Story. 
Maren oa 


Learning to Wri ; 
Dorothy Hubbard 


Earl Reed Silvers 


Narrative Technique ....... 
Thomas H. Uzzell 


ward Weeks 
The Profit in Writing... .. 
Laurence D’Orsay 
The Mind in the Making... . 
James Harvey Robinson 


The Art of Useful Writing. . 
Walter B. Pitkin 


Writers—Hare’s How. . 
Mildred I. Reid 


Writers—Hel 
Mildred I. Reid 


Charnley & Converse 


ae What You Write. . 
Donald MacCampbell — 


Writing for Profit............ 
Wilhelm 


Technique of Fiction Writing 
R. Dowst 


The Writng of Fcton 
Arthur S. Hoffman 


Walter Des Marais 
Philip Wittenberg 


Dr. Harry Suderman 
Profitable Publicity . 


Publicity . 
Henry M. Bous 


Ben Arid 
Writing Novels to Sell 
Laurence D’Orsay 
Dynamics of Drama 
George Armin Shaftel 





Juvenile Story Writing........ 
My Juvenile Success Secrets. ... 


Writing the Juvenile Story..... 


The Editor Accepts............ 
. 2.50 
This Trade of Writing......... 


Yourselves..... . 
Magazine Writing and Editing.. 
. 2.00 


Making Manuscripts Salable.... 
Protection of Literary Property. 


Modern Criminal Investigation. . 
Henry F. Woods, Fr. ** 


Putting “It”? in the Column.... 


2.00 
2.00 
1.60 


2.00 


. 2.00 


3.00 


. 3.00 
. 1,00 


2.50 


1.75 


. 3.00 


1.00 
2.00 
1.00 
1.25 
3.25 


3.00 


.- 195 
. 3.00 


2.00 
3.75 
3.00 


. 2.50 


3.00 
2.00 


2.50 





WRITER’S DIGEST, 22 E. 12th St., 
Gentlemen: 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Please send me the following books prepaid. 
























































































WRITER’S DIGEST 





FREE! 


Shepherd Students are America’s biggest 
Winners in Prize Contests! You, too, can 
cash in on contests! Write NOW for a 
free copy of the newest “SHEPHERD CON- 
FIDENTIAL CONTEST BULLETIN,” filled 
with tempting contest offers and timely 
winning tips. 


SHEPHERD SCHOOL 


Dept. D, 1015 Chestnut Street 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 








Corrected and typed to meet editorial requirements, 40c 
per 1,000 words ; poetry, Ic per line; carbon copy. Experi- 
enced, expert and prompt service guaranteed. Write for 
special rates on book lengths, criticism and revision 

GRACE M. BOYER 
12 Grace Street 








Harrisburg, Pa. 








1953: A NEW WORLD 
Cosmic Order Foretold by World Events 


A new civilization is in the making predicated upon four Universal 
freedoms—freedom from ignorance, oppression, poverty, and pain. 
t was conceived Sept. 16th, 1936; it will be born August 20th 








1953. This is your opportunity to share in its bui ng 
LEMURIA THE INCOMPARABLE, 60 pages illustrated, 

story of Israel restored. Send one dime with inquiry o obli- 
gation. The most unusual message in a generation. Write Dept. W 


LEMURIAN FELLOWSHIP 


118 North Larchmont Blvd., Los Angeles 4, California 


PRAIRIE SCHOONER 


The literary talent scout of the mid- 








lands, quarterly magazine of prose 
and poetry of high literary rank 


INVITES YOU 


to submit your manuscripts. 
No payment. 


Lowry C. Wimberly, Editor 
University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 8, Nebraska 


If you want to see what sort of manu- 
scripts are published, consult PRAIRIE 
SCHOONER CARAVAN, an anthology 
culled from the magazine which gives 
you a cross section and the best sampling 
you can desire. 


The Book 
351 pp. cloth, $3.00 


The Magazine 
$1.50 a year, 45¢c a copy 











Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


presented to the individual on account of deaf. 
ness, and ways of overcoming such difficulties, 
We use very little fiction, and buy photography 
only if they illustrate articles. Poetry is occa. 
sionally published but not paid for. Reports jp 
less than a week usually. Payment is $2 per 
magazine page of 700 words, on publication, 
This magazine is not published for profit, con. 
sequently our rate of payment is small.” 


Western Family, 3224 Beverly Boulevard, Los 
Angeles, California. Paul L. Mitchell, Managing 
Editor. Issued semi-monthly ; $1.00 a year. “We 
use light, love story, and humor fiction, 1000 to 
3000 words, of wholesome type. Also use 200 to 
1500 word articles, with or without illustrative 
matter. Articles should be aimed at Better Liy- 
ing ‘how to do it’ material on interior decorating, 
gardening, etc. No photographs or poetry. Re. 
ports in approximately thirty days. Payment js 
1¥%2c to 4c a word for fiction and 2c to 5c a 
word for articles.” 


Westways, 2601 S. Figueroa Street, Los An- 


geles 54, California. Phil Townsend Hanna, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 20c a copy; $1.00 a 


year. “We use articles on California history, 
natural science, personalities, motoring, not to 
exceed 1500 words. We buy photographs, a 
little poetry, but no fiction. Reports in two 
weeks. Payment is subject to negotiation, on 


” 


acceptance. 


Sports Magazines 


Turf and Sport Digest, Baltimore, Maryland. 
Edgar G. Horn, Editor. Issued monthly; 35c a 
copy; $3.50 a year. ‘“‘We are interested in fic- 
tion and articles pertaining only to running- 
horse racing. Articles should run from 2500 
words and fiction from 3500 words. Payment is 
lc a word.” 

Sports Fiction and Super Sports have been 
temporarily suspended. 


Religious Magazines 


Westminster Adult Bible Class, 1105 Wither- 
spoon Bldg., Philadelphia 7, Pennsylvania. Dr. 
Earl F. Zeigler, Editor. Issued monthly; $1.10 
a year. “We use articles on parent education 
and family religion, young adults, temperance, 
bible class methods. Advisable to consult editor 
about needs before sending mss. No further fic- 
tion material needed. We buy photographs and 
occasionally poetry. Reports in two weeks. Pay- 
ment is approximately Yc a word, after ac- 
ceptance.” 


Poetry Magazines 


Wings, P. O. Box 332, Mill Valley, California. 
Stanton A. Coblentz, Editor. Issued quarterly; 
25c a copy; $1.00 a year. ‘‘We use the best 
lyrics obtainable ; usual limit about 60 lines; no 
free verse. Also book reviews, up to 500 words, 
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on current books of poetry or about poetry. Ad- 
yisable to query first on book reviews. Keports 
in about three weeks. Payment in prizes only.” 


Correction: In the Writer’s Market Depart- 
ment in the December issue, under Midland 
Poetry Review, the payment for articles on poetry 
should be $5.00. 


Experimental Magazines 


The Kapustkan Magazine, 5013 South Throop 
Street, Chicago, Illinois. Bruce Kapustka and 
Stan Lee Kapustka, Editors. Issued monthly; 
95c a copy; $2.00 a year. A magazine of, for, 
and by the people. “We use material on justice, 
humanity, brotherhood, truth, freedom, beauty, 
etc. Brevity preferred. Both poems and prose 
with a message to mankind are used. Reports 
immediately. No payment except copies of pub- 
lication.” 


Book Publishers 


Bruce Humphries, Inc., 30 Winchester Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Edmund Brown, Editor. 
“We publish general book material—all lengths.” 


Julian Messner, Inc., 8 West 40th Street, New 
York City 18. Kathryn G. Messner, Fiction 
Editor ; Julian Messner, Non-fiction Editor. “We 
publish’ book-length fiction and non-fiction for 
adults, also juveniles.” 


Houghton Mifflin Company, 2 Park Street, 
Boston, Massachusetts. Paul Brooks, Editor. “We 
publish general literature ; fiction with emphasis 
on American scene; biography; autobiography, 
history ; juveniles; educational; Life in America 
Series and Literary Fellowships in fiction and 
non-fiction.” 


University of Oklahoma Press, Norman, Okla- 
homa. Savoie Lottinville, Director. “We use 
scholarly non-fiction only, in book-length manu- 
scripts of 50,000 to 85,000 words. Reports in 
three weeks to three months. Standard royalty 
rates; payments made annually.” 


PULP MAGAZINES 
Detective Magazines 


Mammoth Detective, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; Ray- 
mond A. Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued quar- 
terly. “We use detective fiction from 1000 to 
70,000 words, and sometimes as high as 85,000 
words. Overstocked on fillers. We do not buy 
photographs or poetry. Payment is Ic to 2c a 
word, on acceptance.” 


Tru Life Detective Cases, 103 Park Avenue, 
New York City 16. George 'Shute and Armand 
J. Lopez, Editors. Issued bi-monthly; 15c a 
copy; 90c a year. ‘“‘We use fact detective stories, 
preferably recent cases, provided that they are 
accompanied by complete art or that such art is 
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WILL YOU SEND US 
YOUR LAST 
REJECTED 
MANUSCRIPT? 


HE very next time you receive a rejected 
manuscript send it to us. Find out why 
your manuscript was rejected. Certainly there 
was a reason. It wasn’t sent back for fun. 
We will carefully read your manuscript and 
tell you point blank why your script was re- 
turned, where its greatest fault lies, where it 
must be changed, where it may be sold, and 
how it can be bettered. 
criticism constructive, friendly, honest, and 
eminently satisfactory. 


For over a decade the Criticism Department 
of WRITER’S DIGEST has been our most 
It’s our business to help 
writers sell. We know the current magazine 
market trends and we know how to make you 
understand where your faults are and how to 


important division. 


correct them. 


If you have never before patronized the 
Criticism Department of WRITER’S DI- 
GEST, do so this month. Send us your manu- 
script, and, if you wish, the rejection slip of 
your last magazine to which you sent it. Our 
fees are most reasonable. We guarantee satis- 
faction. Most of our criticism checks are made 
out for less than ten dollars, a small sum to 
find out information that may prove invalu- 


able to you. 


Possibly we can re-route your talents for 
you, and direct your literary energies to a 
different type of work. 
erary field is so broad that a talented failure 
at articles may prove a famous success at 
novels. We are interested in your own indi- 
Let us help you to a firm 
Write TODAY. 


vidual problem. 
literary success. 


You will find our 


The commercial lit- 





The rates for a complete constructive 
criticism, revision suggestions and specific 
market information about your own indi- 
vidual manuscripts are: $1 for each 1000 
words. Thus, the fee for criticizing 5,000 
words is $5. After 5,000 words, the fee is 
60c for each additional thousand words. 
Verse four cents the line; minimum, $1.00. 
Free report on novels. 





Criticism Department 


WRITER'S DIGEST 


22 East 12th St., 


Cincinnati, Ohio 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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SONGWRITERS 


DO YOU WANT YOUR SONGS TO 
HAVE EVERY POSSIBLE CHANCE 
FOR SUCCESS? 


Would you like to have melodies written 
for your songs by well known Hollywood 
composers? 


Would you like to have the sincere help 
and guidance of someone who is experi- 
enced in the field of song promotion? 
IF YOU WANT ALL THIS, we feel that 


our service will be of real help to you. 


Our staff includes top notch arrangers 
and talented writers who have already 
received national recognition for their 
outstanding musical arrangements and 
for the songs they have written. They 
are also well known for their work in 
Hollywood Motion Pictures Studios and 
on the radio. Our satisfied clients are 
proof of the excellence of our service. 


THIS IS WHAT WE OFFER: 


1. Melodies written for your song poems 
and lyrics WITHOUT CHARGE. These 
melodies are written by well known Holly- 
wood composers. 


2. We furnish you with manuscript lead 
sheet copies and records of your song. 
(Only the finest available professional 
talent is used for our recordings.) 


3. We put your song into proper form so 
that it may be brought to the attention of 
the leading music publishers. 


4. Full cooperation and intelligent guid- 
ance in the exploitation of your song. 


DON'T DELAY! Send us your song, song 
poem or lyric for free examination, or 
write for full details. DO IT NOW!!! 


= 


CINEMA SONG COMPANY 


Dept. 5-F P. ©. Box 670 
BEVERLY HILLS, CALIFORNIA 














Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 





obtainable. Reports in two weeks. 
1¥%2c a word minimum and up.” 


Payment js 


Love Magazines 


Gay Love Stories, 241 Church Street, New 
York City. Marie Antoinette Park, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 10c a copy; 60c a year. ‘We want 
timely, well-written, well-characterized stories 
dealing with real people. But, primarily, and 
we cannot emphasize this point too strongly, they 
must be love stories. The viewpoint may be 
either that of the man or the girl, but must not 
be shifted throughout the course of the story; 
the man must be in the story 75% of the time. 
It is not necessary for the hero to be in uniform, 
but, if he is not, then he should be in vital de. 
fense industry, or some sort of government service. 
The heroine must be presented sympathetically, 
irrespective of whatever faults she may have, or 
whatever mistakes she may make in the story, 
No sex wanted; go easy on descriptions of ro- 
mantic sequences. Heroine must not act against 
the principles of good taste, and, should her at- 
titude be frivolous and unreal at the opening of 
story, the denouement should find her down to 
earth. We are definitely interested in offtrail 
yarns, and ‘different’ locales and approaches, but 
the fundamentals stated above must be observed. 
Lengths: novelettes, 7000 to 10,000 words ; short 
stories, 3000 to 6000 words; short shorts up to 
2500 words. We use poetry up to 14 lines, but 
no photographs. Reports within two weeks. Pay- 
ment is lc a word and up for stories and 25c a 
line for poetry, on acceptance.” 


Ideal Love, 241 Church Street, New York 
City. Marie Antoinette Park, Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly ; 10c a copy; 60c a year. “Same re- 
quirements and payment as Gay Love Stories.” 


Sci-Fantasy Magazines 


Amazing Stories, 540 N. Michigan Avenue, 
Chicago 11, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor; Ray- 
mond, A. Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued bi- 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. “We 
use science and fantasy fiction, 1000 to 70,000 
words. Overstocked on fillers. No photographs 
or poetry. Payment is lc to 2c a word, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Astounding Science-Fiction, 122 E. 42nd Street, 
New York City 17. John W. Campbell, Jr., 
Editor. Issued monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a 
year. “We use science fiction, 2500 to 60,000 
words. Also science articles, and author may 
use pen-name but must be able to speak authori- 
tatively. We buy photographs, but no poetry. 
Reports in two weeks. Payment is 1¥%c a word 
and up, on acceptance.” 


Captain Future, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly ; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 40,000-word novel featuring Captain 
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Future, written on assignment, and several short 
science-fiction or fantasy stories not over 6000 
words long. No articles, photographs, or poetry 
used. Reports in ten days to two weeks. Pay- 
ment is ¥%c a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Fantastic Adventures, 540 N. Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago 11, Illinois. B. G. Davis, Editor ; 
Raymond A. Palmer, Managing Editor. Issued 
bi-monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 for 12 issues. 
“We use fantasy fiction, 1000 to 70,000 words. 
Overstocked on fillers. No photographs or 
poetry. Payment is 1c to 2c a word, on accept- 
ance.” 


Startling Stortes, 10 E. 40th Street, New York 
City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial Director. 
Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 for 12 issues. 
“We use a 40,000-word lead novel of a distinctly 
pseudo-scientific fantasy background, and sev- 
eral shorts of the same type not over 6000 words 
long. No articles, photographs, or poetry. Re- 
ports in ten days to two weeks. Payment is %c 
a word and up, on acceptance.” 


Thrilling Wonder Stories, 10 E. 40th Street, 
New York City 16. Leo Margulies, Editorial 
Director. Issued quarterly; 15c a copy; $1.80 
for 12 issues. “We use a 15,000 to 20,000-word 
lead novel of distinctly pseudo-scientific fantasy 
background, an 8000 to 10,000-word novelette, 
and several short stories not over 6000 words 
long. All stories must have pseudo-scientific 
background. Also use an occasional scientific 
article not over 3000 words long. No photo- 
graphs or poetry. Reports in ten days to two 
weeks. Payment is 3%c a word and up, on ac- 
ceptance.” 


Trade Journals 


Bakers Weekly, 45 W. 45th Street, New York 
City, 19. Peter G. Pirrie, Editor. Issued weekly ; 
25c a copy; $3.00 a year. ‘We use practical, 
technical articles on baking; plant write-ups; 
news items pertaining to baking industry. We 
buy photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Re- 
ports at once. Payment is 50c per inch, after 
publication.” 


Bankers Monthly, 536 S. Clark Street, Chi- 
cago 5, Illinois. John Y. Beaty, Editor. Issued 
monthly ; 50c a copy; $5.00 a year. “We use 
technical operating material from bank officers. 
May be ghost-written. We buy photographs, 
but no fiction or poetry. Reports in one week. 
Payment is lc a word, on publication.” 


Beer, Wine and Liquor Weekly is out of busi- 
ness. 


The Crown, Crown Cork & Seal Company, 
Inc., P. O. Box 1837, Baltimore 3, Maryland. 
N. D. Grasty, Editor. Issued monthly, free of 
charge, to their customers: dairymen, bottlers, 
brewers, wholesale grocers. ‘‘We use semi-tech- 
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Beginners 
Only 


N the 15th of each month WRIT- 
ER’S DIGEST enrolls a selected 
group of students in its Beginner’s In- 
dividual Course in Short Story Writ- 
ing. Experienced students or writers 
with a good record of MS sales are 
not eligible. A monthly group of sin- 
cere students will be accepted and 


trained. 


The purpose of this Beginner's 
Course in Writing ts to show plainly 
the elements in writing and patnstak- 
ingly explain how to write short 
stories. The course lasts four months. 


RADUATES of the Beginner’s 

Course in Writing will not sud- 
denly become professional writers, nor 
will they be able to do stories offhand 
for the smoothpaper magazines. T hey 
WILL, however, understand a few 
secrets of professional writing, and be 
able to compose good readable English 
in the approved editorial form. Only 


sincere students desired, 


The price of this course is quite rea- 
sonable.* You will have opportunity 
to study under experienced, profes- 
sional editors who will take an indi- 
vidual interest in your progress. Com- 
plete details and an outline of the Be- 
ginner’s Course in Writing that will 
intrigue and inspire you await sincere 


inquiries. 


We urge you to reply at once. 





WRITER’S DIGEST 
22 East 12th Street 
Cincinnati 10, Ohio 


Kindly send details of the Beginner’s Course in Writ- 
ing. This puts me under no obligation. 


Name 


Address 


RN hc oe ok bey cinders 








*We believe this to be the lowest priced short 
story course sold by a reliable institution. Money 
back agreement on ALL enrollments. 
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Criticism, Ghosting, Revision 


J each under 6,000 aS 00 
$1.00). Novels $5 
atment sugg gested 
or all salable 


Consideration reading of — stories $1.( 

Short-shorts under 2,000, r $1.00 ai. 
Brief criticism if malaise, “or detailed tre 
separate charge. test market information furnished 
No folder; no free readings. rsonal calls by appoint- 


ment only. Enclose return postage or stamp for reply to queries 
RICHARD TOOKER phoenix. “A 
Phoenix, Ariz. 


Own work sold to nearly 100 publications from top slicks through 
pulps and k firms, Clients have made the Post, Esquire, book 
publishers. 


POEMS WANTED 


To be set to music. Send your song poem today for free 
examination by nationally amous hit composer who has 
had over 325 songs published. Our new 6 step plan is most 
liberal and complete ever offered. Write today for free 


booklet. 
SCREENLAND RECORDERS 


DEPT. W HOLLYWOOD 28, CALIFORNIA 











Are You Floundering For Lack of 
Literary Guidance? 


NO OBLIGATION. 


manuscripts for FREE reading 
promptly if found unavailable 
bmitted 


CONSULT US. 

We invite you to submit 
Manuscripts wee be returned 
If accepted will be su 
NEW WRITERS. WELCOME. 


WRITERS CIRCLE-RENSEB PRESS 
(Establish N d 1918 
30 Church St., 


Suite 439, EW YORK CITY 7, N. Y. 
w= For Musical Setting == 
Mother, Home, Love, Sacred, Patriotic, Comic 
or any subject. Don’t Delay— Send us your 


Original Poem at once — for immediate ex- 
amination and FREE Rhyming Dictionary. 


_ Ricwaro BROTHERS 26 WOODS BUILDING 


CHICAGO, ILL. 


WRITERS!! ATTENTION!! 


We specialize in the criticism, 
and marketing of short stories, novels and various types 
of book length manuscripts. Original sermons and 
speeches prepared according to specification. Printed lec- 
tures, sermons and outlines also furnished. Literary Fic- 
tion Courses, FREE marketing advice, Request free circular. 


CONTINENTAL WRITERS' AND SPEAKERS' BUREAU 
210 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y. 


to reliable publishers. 

















re-writing, ghost-writing 





































“I Opened the Door 


to Mystic Power...” 








», Nature’s Strangest Laws! 


Do you, too, desire to con- 
trol the problems that affect 
your present and future 
career? Want to understand 
and develop your true men- 
tal and psychic powers? 

The Rosicrucians — oldest 
eccult brotherhood in the 
world — through its world- 
wide plan, offers you an 
amazing, practical system 
of instruction and help. En- 
dorsed by some of the great- 
est minds in America. 


This FREE Book 


If you are sincere, want 
to study astounding teach- 
ings, and attain mastership, 
write for a Free Copy of the 
book, “The Mastery of Life.” 
Address: Scribe A.A.T. 


The ROSICRUCIANS 
SanJose (AMORC) Calif. 
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nical articles of interest to industries listed above 
or raw materials—steel, cork, rubber—vital to 
their industries. We buy photographs and prefer 
that articles be accompanied by photographs, 
Report in ten days. No fixed rate of payment.” 


National Carbonator and Bottler, 161 Spring 
Street, N. W., Atlanta 3, Georgia. J. C. Edwards, 
Editor. Issued monthly; 50c a copy; $4.00 a 
year. ‘We use articles, 1000 to 2000 words, on 
unusually good advertising, merchandising, or 
sales campaigns. Should be described in full de- 
tail and illustrated. Also success articles of 10) 
to 2000 words, illustrated. Such articles must be 
based on businesses of good reputation. Payment 
for above is 25c the column inch, including space 
occupied by illustrations, captions, headings. If 
articles are extra good, bonuses are paid accord- 
ingly: 1st bonus $5.00; 2nd bonus $3.00. Bonuses 
are also paid on extra good illustrations. We 
also use newsy, terse, meaty, personalized inter- 
views with plantowners and plantmanagers on 
current trade topics, 200 to 500 words, with ac- 
tion shots; terse, newsy, somewhat personalized 
news reports concerning new business, new plants, 
plant developments, improvements, etc., with side 
remarks bringing in personality of interviewee, 50 
to 250 words, illustrated; short discussions (illus- 
trated) of new or currently successful advertising, 
merchandising or sales plans, which describe plan 
briefly, tell what it is expected to accomplish (or 
has accomplished), how it was carried out, 200 
to 500 words; breezy, personalized, inspirational 
short success stories, 200 to 700 words, illus- 
trated. Payment for above is 25c the column 
inch, including space occupied by illustration, 
captions, headings. Amounts to %c to %c per 
word. Illustration draws same amount as word 
space it occupies. Payment on publication.” 


The Retail Bookseller, 55 Fifth Avenue, New 
York City Francis Ludlow, Editor. Issued 
monthly; 25c a copy; $2.50 a year. “We use 
articles on new or better methods of displaying 
or selling or renting books, keeping shop records, 
etc., 1200 to 2500 words. We occasionally buy 
photographs, but no fiction or poetry. Reports 
within a few days usually. Payment is Ic a 
word, on acceptance.” 


$1,000 Mystery Book 
Sir: 

You will be interested in making note of the 
fact that in about six weeks there will be an ad- 
vance of $1,000 due on the manuscript that wins 
our Spring Red Badge Detective Story Competi+ 
tion. Prive is for a mystery-detective novel, not 
less than 50,000 words. Competition open to 
everyone who has not previously issued a book 
under the Red Badge imprint. 

Closing date is April Ist. 

R. T. Bonp, 
Dodd, Mead & Company, 
432 Fourth Ave., New York 16, N. Y. 
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The Writer’s Digest, 22 East 12th St., 
$2.00 the year. Vol. 24, No. 5. 
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Lucky Day 
Sir: 

On Friday, the 13th of August, °43, I sold 
a story to the Saturday Evening Post. (It was 


published in the issue of November 13.) On No- 
vember 13, °43, I sold to the Post another, and 
on March 13, 44, I sold the Post a third. 

Would walking under ladders and breaking 
mirrors also help me? 

Murray Hoyt, 
Green Mountain Place, 
Middlebury, Vt. 


"Throw Your Influence... 
Sir: 

Let me exercise the time-honored role of the 
layman and tell you, who are experts at writing, 
what I conceive the functions of the writer to 
be at this critical moment in our history. 

The writer’s present duty, I am convinced, is 
to tell the facts, to give meaning to the actions 
and feelings which constitute the world today 
and out of which the common man, once he 
has knowledge of these things, will draw his own 
sound conclusions. 

And the writer’s responsibility, I am con- 
vinced, is first of all to know these facts and 
understand these actions and feelings so that he 
will be able honestly to perform his duty of in- 
forming the common men and women. 


Keep your eyes and ears upon your country 
and upon the world. It is time to discard the 
old precept to see no evil, hear no evil, and tell 
no evil. See it and hear it wherever it is to be 
seen or heard, and tell it for all you’re worth. 
And tell of the good, too, and no less than the 
other. Only tell it, and tell it truly. 


Then the common man will read and, reading, 
will know and, knowing, will act. He will act 
in the knowledge that we are all neighbors 
whether we want to be or not. The airplane 
and radio and motion pictures have settled that. 
The one question is as to whether we shall be 
good neighbors or bad ones. 

You can throw your influence and the common 
man’s influence against in-bred balances of power 
and restrictive alliances and pacts. 

You can throw your influence and the com- 
mon man’s influence against super-governments 
of cartels and trade restraints which sap the 
sovereignty of elected governments and corrupt 
the relations of those governments one with 
another. You must remember that the com- 
mon man holds the promise of this century, 


Cincinnati 10, Ohio. 


Published by the Automobile Digest Publishing Co. 
Entered as second class matter, April 21, 1921, at the Post Office, Cincinnati, O., 
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The new book of 
America’s master 
radio playwright 


More BY 
Corwin 


16 RADIO DRAMAS BY 


Norman Corwin 


CLIFTON FADIMAN 








Introduction by 


INCE the publication of his Thirteen 

By Corwin, that genius of radio, Nor- 
man Corwin has created more of the 
dramas so thrilling to millions of listeners. 
Now the sixteen best and most represent- 
ative of his new plays with complete 
production notes on each, are ready in 
book form. 

Included are the justly famous We 
Hold These Truths .. . the satiric comedy 
Mary and the Fairy . the exciting 
group of new dramas written in wartime 
England and produced by BBC at the 
request of the British Government . . 
and many others—for you to enjoy, to 
study, and even to produce. 


“Even more than his first volume of 
radio dramas, this collection demonstrates 
the extraordinary breadth of his versa- 
tility.’—CLIFTON FADIMAN. 


CONTENTS: 

Mary and the Fairy; Cromer; We Hold These 
Truths; Descent of the Gods; The Long Name 
None Could Spell; Good Heavens; Psalm for a 
Dark Year; A Man with a Platform; Samson; 
Anatomy of Sound; Excerpts from “This Is 
War’; Murder in Studio One; Between Amer- 
icans; A Moment of the Nation’s Time; Double 
Concerto; Program to Be Opened in a Hundred 
Years; Glossary. 


At your bookseller’s. Just published, $3. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY 
257 FOURTH AVE., N. Y. 10, N. Y. 


HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: HENRY HOLT AND COMPANY: 


wixed 
U.S 














I. A. TRAINING 
MAKES DREAMS COME TRUE 


“‘Not quite a month ago I started 
contributing articles to our daily 
paper. They also asked me to re- 
view some books. Writing wa 





































































always 





something to dream of—not a reality 
for me. Now, thanks to N. 1. A., I, 
who am no longer young, am able 
to make that dream come true.’’ 
Noniz Bootn, 1029 Christine Ave 
Anniston, Alabama. 





“How dol get my Start 
as a writer?” 
...» HERE'S THE ANSWER.... 


First, don’t stop believing you can write; there 
is no reason to think you can’t write until you 
have tried. Don’t be discouraged if your first at- 
tempts are rejected. That happens to the best 
authors, even to those who have “arrived.” Re- 
member, too, there is no age limit in the writing 
profession. Conspicuous success has come to both 
young and old writers. 

Where to begin, then? There is no surer way than to 
get busy and write. F 

Gain experience, the “know how. Understand how to 
use words. Then you can construct the word-buildings 
that now are vague, misty shapes in your mind. , 

O Henry, Mark Twain, Kipling, Ring Lardner, just to 
mention a few, all first learned to use words at a news- 
paper copy desk. And the Newsp:z a Institute Copy Desk 
Method 1s today helping men and women of all ages to 


develop their writing talent . . . helping them gain their 
first little checks of $25, $50 and $100. 


Learn To eee by WRITING | 
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Newspaper Institute of America 
One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 


Send me without eee or obligation, your 
Writing Aptitude Test and further informa- 
tion about writing for profit, as promised in 
Wrirter’s Dicest, April. 
Miss 
Mrs. 
Mr. ) 
Addre: 


(All renames “confidential. "No salesman will call ) 7-D-564 
Copyright 1943. Newspaper Institute of America 
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speaks all languages, is of all races, and consi. 
tutes all the marketplaces of the world. 

I remember a remarkable chapter in Joby 
Steinbeck’s book, “The Grapes of Wrath,” which 
begins with the simple words, ‘The spring jy 
beautiful.” And at the end is this: “And the 
smell of rot fills the country . . . and in the eyes 
of the people there is a failure; and in the eyes 
of the hungry there is a growing wrath.” In be. 
tween this beginning and this end, Steinbeck tel 
what happens: “Men who have created new 
fruits in the world cannot create a system 
whereby their fruits may be eaten.” 

Mr. Steinbeck, I think, was touching on the 
tragedy of our time. But I think that the prom. 
ise of our time is precisely that we can create 
a system whereby our fruits can be eaten. More 
than that, I think the way to do so is clea 
before us. If we fail, the failure will be 
gigantic as to bury all the successes of the war 
that we are fighting so well. We will not fail. 

Henry A. WALLAcg, 
Vice President, 
Washington, D. C. 
Pix at $3 
Sir: 

Federated Press, a national, daily labor news 
and picture service, was established in 1919. It 
serves approximately 200 labor papers from coast 
to coast, AFL, CIO, and independent, with an 
objective, pro-labor report. Federated Press 
maintains bureaus in Washington, Detroit and 
New York, and has correspondents in major 
towns and cities. 

Federaied Press is anxious to receive good 
action pictures of national labor interest at all 
times. Our rates rank as fair, but we are NOT 
a commercial house, and payment made prompt- 
ly upon acceptance by our photo editor, ranges 
from $1.00 to $3.00 depending upon the type 
and quality and news interest of the subject 
matter. 

It is difficult to outline our exact requirements. 
Briefly, we need pictures of more than local 
interest. That doesn’t mean we can’t use any- 
thing but national labor figures. We could use 
shots of a pretty girl buying a war bond at her 
union hall—or giving blood at a blood bank. A 
union’s scrap drive collection, or a union person 
at a ship launching would be good. We need 
names, full union title or designation, and ad- 
dress. And like other news services, we need 
peed. 

We report promptly and pay on acceptance. 
We are non-partisan as to the American Federa- 
tion of Labor and the Congress of Industrial 
Organizations and the railroad brotherhoods. We 
would like to hear from possible correspondents 
and photographers in advance where possible. 

Travis K. Heprick, 
Eastern Bureau Manager, 
The Federated Press, 
30 Irving Place, New York 3, N. Y. 
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% consti. They're Different! 
in John Sir: 
h,” which Recently, I decided to write mysteries that 
spring js would be different. Not a formula in typewriter 
“And the load, if I could help it. The first one was called 
| the eyes “?’]] Be Glad When You’re Dead,” but I was a 
the eyes little too different in this (like the time I wrote a 
” In be. love story in which the boy didn’t get the girl!) 
beck tells and the murder didn’t have to PAY THE PEN- 
ated new ALTY. A number of publishers were enthusiastic 
2 System about the book but said they could not counten- 
ance anything so immoral as a murderer not get- 
z on the ting hanged, electrocuted or gassed; so that was 
1€ prom. when I decided to change the ending. 
m Create Publishers are my best friends and severest 
n. More critics; when they reject a story of mine they 
18 clear almost always tell me why and else add a little 
Pree é encouragement. 
: fal At any rate, I managed to make the murderer 
’ in “I’ll Be Glad When You’re Dead,” pay, but, 
LACE, still keeping it different, I made him pay for 
a murder he didn’t do whereas the murder he 
D.C. actually committed was put down by the police 
as suicide. So then Farrar and Rinehart took it. 
Then I lay awake nights trying to think up 
or news another. But all I could see was a live man in a 
919. It coffin, and the title “Jt’s My Own Funeral.” 
m coast What a perfectly swell idea, I thought, although 
vith an I realized, of course, that it was nothing but an 
| Press idea. At any rate I wrote to Farrar and Rinehart 
vit and and told them about it and they said they 
major thought it was a swell idea too, and they could 
hardly wait to find out how that man got in the 
coffin and would I hurry with it. 
= good : 
at all H’m, I thought, so they want to know how he 
* NOT got in the coffin? Well, what about me? All they 
rompt- have to do is sit and wait for the manuscript. 
ranges Now, I know, of course, how mystery stories 
c type are supposed to be written. God knows, I’ve 
subject read enough on the subject. First you work 
out in detail your plot. Then you get a cast of 
ments. characters together, give them names, appear- 
. local ance, characteristics. Then you synopsize each 
e€ any- chapter meanwhile referring frequently to your 
Id use list of people. You have a certain number of 
at her murders and they appear at certain intervals; 
ink, A you have the grand climax and then a brief 
person anti-climax explaining everything. 
— But look at me! I had a live man in a 
pe coffin and nowhere to go! Well, let’s get to 
work, I said. I tried it on the family. How 
did he get there? I pleaded with them. How 
tance. does he get out? Finally my husband said 
edera- coldly: “His wife put him there for trying out 
ustrial his stories on her, and he doesn’t get out.” 
s. We I didn’t like the look in his eye, so I hastily 
dents withdrew to my writing room, five feet by five, 
ble. containing desk, linen chest, ironing board, filing 
; case and easy chair (its chief advantage is that 
i when I’m there no one else can get in), hung out 
ess, the DO NOT DISTURB sign, and went to work. 
y. The first thing I did was to put holes in my 
man’s coffin so he’d still be alive when I got him 
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EXPERT ADVICE 


on your stories. Because of 
my experience in writing, 
editorial and sales work 

can be of assistance to you. 


EVE WOODBURN 


Literary Agent and Critic 
Terms on Request 


333 East 43rd Street, New York City 











MANUSCRIPTS TYPED 


Neatly and Accurately 
Assign this very important task to an 
expert with over 20 years experience. 
Every page proof-read. Prices on request. 


ELSIE AUGENBLICK 














342 Madison Ave. New York, N. Y. 
Books, stories, plays and articles for submission in U. S. 
and foreign countries. Motion picture rights placed. 
Write for FREE details of U NIFIED SALES PLAN, 
Circular W-44. 

OTIS ADELBERT KLINE 
507 Fifth Avenue New York 17, New York 











MANUSCRIPT ENVELOPES 


Write for my latest price list before ordering, 500 
3 or 4 line name, address stickers, 25c. 125 81x11 
letterheads and 125 envelopes, printed 3 or 4 lines, 
same copy on both, $1.50. Add 5c to checks. Writers 
Books bought, sold, rented. 

Writers, Supplies since 1935 


LEE E. GOOCH, Box 202, Hernando, Miss. 








SHOLL’S HUMANITOME 


The Applied Thesaurus 
By C. V. SHOLL 


An encyclopedic compilation covering Man and his 
life. A ‘gaide to Character Delineation, Human De- 
scription and Human Action. 

Reference lists lead to material for portraying any 
sort of Character in every detail—his Body, Costume, 
Mind, Emotions, eenetionsl Expressions, Sensatiens, Ap- 
petites, Temperament, Character, Manners, Habits, 
Actions, Speech (with substitutes for “'said''), Voice, 
Race, Social Status, Occupation, etc., etc. 

3,000 uniquely complete word lists with rare words 
defined. 60,000 terms. Index with 18,000 references; 
414 7”x9'/2” pages. Bound in green buckram. 

Mr. Irvin S. Cobb, noted writer and lecturer, says: 
"In my humble opinion you've produced a work which 
should be a tremendous value to every writing man, 
every professional speaker, and a whole lot of others. 
May | congratulate you upon your achievement?" 

Price $4.00 (Canada, $4.50, U. S. $), check or money 
order. C.O.D. $1.00 with order. Money back guarantee. 


The Verbis Publishing Co., Dept. W. 
P, ©. Box 133 Flushing, New York 
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ARE YOU A NOVELIST? 


Often writers who are cramped by the short story form 
or unsuccessful in it, need a larger form to express 
themselves. My NOVEL WRITING PLAN in fifteen 
comprehensive “‘Sections,” is a day-by-day guidance 
through preliminary note-taking, organizing and ex- 
panding the idea, assembling the characters, plotting, 
making up the chapters, balancing for dramatic em- 
phasis, writing the first draft, and revision. Easy to 
follow, assures a soundly built book, the only kind that 
will sell. 

Why not try this Plan, a novel may be the form in 
which you will ‘‘find youreslf’’ as a writer. 

Write for free particulars 


ANNE HAMILTON 


Literary Specialist 
Instruction and Criticism: Novel, Poetry, Short Stories 








745 So. miymee® Bivd. Los Angeles 5, Calif. 





LET AN AUTHOR HELP YOU! 


Monthly $7.50 or single qn. Shoat writing, P lots. poetry 
CHICAGO CLASS & CLUB. N 
My work and clients’ on staat MY FEC HNICAL L Il BR. A RY 


1—WRITERS: HERE’S HOW! (Technique).......... $1.00 
2—WRITERS: HELP YOURSELVES! (Formulas)...... 1.25 
3—WRITERS: LET’S PLOT! (Plots for everything)... 2.00 
4—WRITERS: MAKE IT SELL! (Advance orders)..... 2.00 


Evanston, Alinois 


MILDRED I. 


2131% Ridge Bivd., 








YOUR POEMS WILL SELL 


“‘Leading coach of established poets; leading teacher of 
beginners’’—so a last month’ s editorial describes me. ‘Tops 
among aids" to poets” —so says the editor of a writer’ s 
magazine. J poet rs, 











ranging “Hexta beg Pr Ss, is done 
by correspondence. ge Unubridced Rhyming Dictionary 
($3.07) and Poets’ Handbook ($1. 59) are now standard 
Why neglect longer the many profits srsification ? 
Write today; you are unfair to yourself rv Glee longer. 
Send $1 for trial criticism of 1 poem 

BOZENKILL 


CLEMENT WOOD DELANSON, N. Y. 








DESPAIRING WRITERS 
ARE YOU SICK OF REJECTS? 
Se was I until I learned that 


PLOT. Editors agree that 
— ple ts and no plots 





foot. If you hay 
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lready know he to put words together, express 
yourself, t put you ov or the a rrdle es in a few weeks 
ZEIGER HAY 


P. O. Box 2018, San Antonio, Texas 











MANUSCRIPT. TYPING 


Expert typing helps sell your scripts. Mailed flat. Care- 
fully proof read. Extra front and last pages. Carbon 
free. Minor corrections if desired. 35 cents per thou- 
sand words, 


KATHERINE DISSINGER 


Ozawkie, Kansas 











ELEANOR KING P 


Author's Representative 
BOOKS ° PLAYS ° 
19 West 44th 








SCREEN 


NEW YORK 18 


Mu 2-6390 
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out. Then I had him come to in the darkness 
with a bump on his head and the sudden realiza. 
tion of where he was. 
his own funeral! Gosh, I was so scared | 
couldn’t help shivering myself. So then he starts 
thinking, trying to figure out how and why he 
got where he was. And the thoughts come 
slowly, interspersed with his frantic efforts to 
get out and his terrible attacks of claustrophobia 
and finally he realizes that it was the events 
of the last week, since he’d gotten out of San 
Quentin on parole, that led up to the spot he 
was In now. 

Hell, I said to myself, so he’s been in San 
Quentin? But he’s the hero of the story! He 
can’t be. But he was. So then I had to figure 
out why he was in San Quentin when he was 
innocent, and that wasn’t so difficult except that 
I knew it would have have a direct bearing 
on why he was in the coffin or there wouldn't 
be any point to it. 

So then he went on thinking, and his thoughts 
turned to his wife, Lisa. Why, I said aloud, 
when I realized how she had _ contributed 
to his downfall, [ll fix her! And I certainly did. 
I fixed her with a knife sticking out of her 
breast, but my lord, look now, it seems that my 
hero did it! I couldn’t blame him, of course, 
but I certainly didn’t want him to go to the gas 
chamber and I knew of course he’d have to if 
he really did it, so I just fixed it so that the 
villain did it and planted it on my hero who 
very skillfully outwitted him. Even IJ couldn't 
have thought up anything better. 

So now my shows up and a very 
_— ‘ heroine she is, too (I get sick and tired 

f all the beautiful girls I read about; I hardly 
oo a one in real life. But at any rate, my 
hero calls his homely little girl-friend Monkey- 
face and it looks at first as if she’s mixed up 
with the gang, so I have to fix things again so 
she won’t have to go to jail. Then a minor 
character turns out so fascinatingly repulsive that 
he becomes the most important character in the 
book and by that time I’m so disgusted I darned 
1ear threw the thing away. 

I give you my word, I was two-thirds through 
the book before I knew how it was going to 
turn out, and I thought, well, at least here’s 
one mystery story whose ending I won’t be able 
to guess from the third chapter. (I only wish 
to God I could have, and thereby saved myself 
some dozen or so headaches) 

But anyway, it is different, and it was fun 
writing, and it really had a surprise ending to it 
(for me at least) and it had a screw set of char- 
acters all of whom I simply adored, even the 
worst thugs of the lot, and Farrar and Rinehart 
liked it enough to send me a nice advance 
royalty check, so everything is lovely. 

But now I’ve got a man being pardoned 
from San Quentin because someone else has 
confessed to the crime he was convicted of. The 
only trouble is that the guy that’s being pardoned 
is the one who really committed the crime! 

Maser Dana Lyon, 
315 Auzerais, San Jose, Cal. 
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Physical Culture 
Sir: 

Physical Culture offers $1,000 in prizes for 
true stories. They should be actual recitals of 
the author’s personal experiences, and stories of 
the struggle for health, love, success. 

Stories in which cocktail drinking, tobacco 
smoking and the artificial thrills of night clubs 
play no part used to show their devi- 
talizing influence. 

Wholesome romances where tragedy, emo- 
tional storm, and the intoxicating thrill of a great 
and all-consuming love moves the characters with 


unless 


breath-taking interest —that’s what we are 
seeking ! 
The prizes will be given in addition to the 


regular rates. 


First Prize $250.00 
Second Prize 150.00 
Third Prize 100.00 
Fourth Prize 50.00 
Fifth Prize 25.00 
Sixth Prize 15.00 
41 Prizes of 10.00 


Awards will be made at the end of the 
for the best stories, in the opinion of the judges, 
published during 1944. 

Selections to be made by 
partment. All decisions will be 

Physical Culture Magazine, 
535 Fifth Avenue, 
New York City 17. 


year 


the Editorial De- 


final. 


First ! 
Sir: 

The Dicest got me started and keeps me 
going. Now, after four years of reading other 
people’s happy outbursts in the Forum, it’s finally 
my turn to report my own humble first sale. 
Five bucks from Judge for a light verse. Not 
quite enough to retire on, but the check is in 
three gay colors, and so am I. 

Lincotn Haynes, 
2456 Hidalgo Avenue, 
Los Angeles 26, Calif. 
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SELL IN THREE MONTHS... 
OR YOUR MONEY BACK 


IF YOU CAN WRITE CORRECT ENGLISH— 
YOU CAN WRITE JUVENILES. 
AND SELL WITHIN THREE MONTHS. 


I've sold over 3,500 Stories, 
Serials, Articles, and Fillers to 
Juvenile Editors. 

Now I'm teaching it. 


Write for terms to 


WILL HERMAN 


Author of. “My Juvenile Success — and 
“‘My Formula for Fiction 


SANFORD, FLA. 











































PROFIT and PLEASURE in 
WRITING 





Fame, riches and the happiness of achieve- 
ment are the rewards to be realized by the 
student who acquires a tested technique. The 
Sprague System is time tested with 50 years 
of home study experience. 


8d. 44 BLACKSTONE-SPRAGUE SCHOOL 


307 N. Michigan Dept. 904 



































Chicago 1 
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MANUSCRIPT TYPING SERVICE 


Stories and articles, forty cents a thousand words. 
Scripts over 10,000 words, thirty-five cents a thousand 
words. Poems, one cent a line. Carbon copy and 
extra front page free. Mailed flat. 


FLORENCE J. JOHNSON 
937 Nettie Street, Belvidere, Illinois 


































ET into Advertising! Splendid opportunities 
for trained men and women. Ad writers, space 
buyers, mail order experts make good money. 
Learn quickly at home. Notext books. Practical 
work. Old established school. Many successful 
gtaduates. Write today for free booklet ‘‘Oppor- 
tunities in Advertising,’’ and requirements. 
PAGE-DAVIS SCHOOL Or ADVERTISING 
1315 Michigan Ave. Dep’ hicago 5, U. 











STORIES 
NOVELS 
BOOKS 


SOLD 





WHAT WE HAVE DONE FOR OTHERS: 
© $1,230.00 for a magazine story! 

© $750.00 Advance for a book idea! 

© $300.00 Advance for 60 pp. of books! 
® "Discovery" in ESQUIRE MAGAZINE! 
© BEST SELLER BOOK PUBLICATION! 








If you want results: 
Don’t market haphazardly and 
yur free detailed circular. The 


Professional fiction 
handled on 10%, and 
we help you sell 


highest-rate markets. 55 WEST 42 








PUBLISHERS’ 


Send us your manuscripts, or write for 
If you want to sell—we can help you. 


AGENCY 
Manuscript Placement for Authors 
nd STREE NEW YORK (18), N. Y. 


write blindly. 
fee is very low. 











Writer’s Digest is your best in 


troduction when writing advertisers. 










































































































WRITER’S 





WRITERS! DON’T OVERLOOK PROFITS 
FROM SCREEN SALES 


oa The tremendous use of motion pictures for the en- 
ertainment of our Armed Forces as well as the 

ci an population has created an urgent need and 

ready market for good screen stories. 

@ Many writers are in Defense work. Here then is 
opportunity for creative writers on the home front. 

@ I want good originais, published novels, and pro- 
duced plays that have film possibilitie lso book 
length novels for both publication and ‘filming. 

@ For over 20 years I have maintained offices in the 
heart of Hollywood and have successfully served 
writers and producers I offer both sales service 
and criticism. My terms are reasonable. 

@ If you are interested in this lucrative market write 
today for my FREE booklet. 


ADELINE M. ALVORD 


(Established 1919) 


6605 Hollywood Blivd., Hollywood 28, Calif. 














PROMPT TYPING SERVICE 


Elite or Pica Type 


Neat, accurate and technically perfect. First copy on Ham 
mermill, 16-pound bond; carbo n free. Minor corrections in 
spelling, punctuation and grammar, if desired. Every page 
proof read. Mailed flat. Fifty cents 1,000 words, 15% 
discount over 10,000. Mimeographing 


FLORENCE CASPER 


Hotel Pfister Milwaukee 2, Wis. 








DON'T ACCEPT REJECTIONS! 


Your stories are failing because of faults in plotting, writing 
slanting, or a dozen other things known to an experienced 
writer. Writing over 200 published stories and articles quali- 
fies me to discover your story faults and tell you how to 
correct them. Pers service Fee of $1.00 per thousand 
words must accompany each manuscript, 


ROBERT C. BLACKMON 
SOUTH CAROLINA 












FLORENCE, 














FOR STORY WRITERS 


MILLIONS OF PLOTS! No two alike! The Plot Genie 
series! Used internationally by professional writers. 

ALL STORY TYPES! There’s a Plot Genie for R man 
tic Melodrama, Romance Witho ut Melodrama, Action-Ad 
venture, Detective-Mystery, ort-Short Story, Con 
Detective Action, Character-A sphere, Weird Terror 
Western Story, and Science-Fiction. Thousands of successful 
writers have testified to the invaluable aid given them by 
the Plot Genie. Write for information and prices. 


For Article Writing 
ARTICLE WRITING MADE EASY. Complete text for 
our former $25.00 Course in Article Writing. With Assign 
ments to be sent in for correction It has started many non- 
fiction writers on the road to success, Supplies thousands of 
sources for article ideas. Write for information, 


Big Dime's Worth 
Take your choice of any of these twelve new brochures by 
wee A. Hill—for a dime each—all twelve for $1.00 

Radio or Stage Play Plot, Artic le Writing Formula, How 
To Syndicate What You W rite, How To Criticize Your Own 
Story, How To Protect Your Story Idea, How To Write a 
Book In Six Days, Plot Ideas From The Subex areas Mind, 
Story Writing Self Taught, How To Write Your Life Story, 
How To Choose a Success Pen Name, How To Market Your 
Story, Interesting writ openines. 

GENIE PLOT DS—10c Supply innumerable plot 
synopses. Ganmonatts Plot Genie System. Enclose dime 
or stamps. 

THE GAGNON COMPANY, INC. 
Dept. 87, 8749 Sunset Bivd. Hollywood 46, Calif, 















DOROTHY MACKENZIE @ Literary Agent 


to Mathilde Weil, formerly of New 
York. Books, short stories and articles criticized 
and marketed. Send for circular. 


535 Geary Street San Francisco 


successor 








Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 


DIGEST 


True 
Sir: 

True remains very much in the market for 
short fillers and cartoons, but we aren’t getting 
the quality of submissions that we insist upon 
at 5 cents a werd and a $25.00 top on cartoons, 
paid on acceptance. 

For the shorts, we use any length up to 1500; 
and sometimes 2000 words as a one-page feature, 
Real need now is for 250s, 500s, etc.~-up to 1000 
words. <Any subject of legitimate interest to 
men, a field wide enough for any competent 
writer. We do not want fiction, jokes, gags, 
newspaper items or data cribbed from encyclope- 
dias and almanacs. Good photos are welcome if 
they forcefully illustrate the story; $3.00 each 
on publication. 

We could use some true “mysteryettes”—fact 
cases of murder or other high crimes solved by a 
smart detective or reporter through one unique 
clue or fact—about 1200 words. No boiled- 
down fact detective yarns of the usual run. Facts, 
photos and fine writing will sell these. Sports, 
adventure, strange personalities, semi-scientific, 
strong human interest and evidences of the su- 
pernatural are some other possibilities for True 
items. 

As for cartoons, keep them clean, clever and— 
if possible — funny. Anything appealing to the 
male sense of humor. Most men, including us, 
don’t mind shapely legs or breastworks, but 
avoid off-color gags. 





Associate Editor, 
True, 
1501 Broadway, 


New York 18, N. 


CrypE CARLEY, 


All The Other Joys 
Sir: 

I have often thought of writing you, but never 
had anything to say that would justify taking 
up your time. As a matter of fact I haven't 
now, but I do want to comment on Jack Wood- 
ford’s ‘‘Why Write a Novel?” He said in it all 
the things I have been thinking for years, but 
did not have courage to say. I think he has 
summed up about all that needs to be said of 
novel writing. 

In my spare time, on boats, on trains, in hotel 
rooms, in camps, I have written ten novels for 
“the hell of it.” Out of the ten two were pub- 
lished. They were not very good novels, but 
I had a heck of a lot of fun writing them, and 
I hope to have the same kind of fun for some 
years to come. Now that youth has vanished, 
I can stay put for awhile, and have WriTER’s 
DicEst on my table instead of in my trunk. 
Anyway thank you for Jack Woodford’s article, 
and for all the other joys I have had from 
your magazine. 

Jerr TILuey, 
Box 1381, 
Kelowna, B. C., Canada. 
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Paper 

Here is a copy of an acceptance I just ;re- 
ceived from Physical Culture Magazine and 
written under my pen. name of Raymond 
Donovan. 

“We are considering using a part of your 
article ‘A HAIR IN THE HEAD IS WORTH 
TWO IN THE BRUSH’ in the January issue 
of Physical Culture. We would like to use the 
entire two thousand word article but space does 
not permit. 

“We can use about three hundred words 
our rate 1s 2c a word on publication. If this is 
satisfactory to you will you please sign and re- 
turn the enclosed release?” 

I accepted the offer because I believe that 
authors should co-operate with editors who 
must have terrific headaches these days. 

This isn’t the first of my articles that have 
been cut lately. If reducing newsprint paper 
will shorten the war then they can cut my 
articles to ten words each and I'll be happy. 

A. M. Vitae, 10 Brook St., 
Lincoln Park, N. J. 

Sir: 

On February 15, 1944, Mr. Leonard W. Diegre 
resigned as editor of Startling Detective, a Faw- 
cett Publications magazine at 1501 Broadway, 
New York City 18. 

Mr. Diegre, one of the genuine veterans of the 
fact detective field, had edited such books for 
Fawcett’s for more than twelve years. 

The undersigned, having been appointed edi- 
tor of Startling Detective, wishes to inform 
authors that little change in treatment of stories 
is contemplated. Solved murder cases are still 
the principal need. These should be smoothly 
written and swiftly paced with emphasis on good 
detective work accomplishing the final capture. 
I would, however, also like to see some other 
type of crime material. Pictures, of course, are 
essential. Lengths—4,000 to 6,000 words. Writ- 
ers should query me first. Payment is two cents 
a word on acceptance, and this organization is 
well-known for its prompt remittances. 

New with Startling Detective is the introduc- 
tion of short, brightly written material. Natur- 
ally, this should deal with crime in any of its 
variegated phases. For instance, how an unusual 
clue brought about the arrest of a culprit; an 
official’s first person story relating some interest- 
ing or exciting experience encountered during 
his work; noteworthy use of scientific methods. 
The men behind such achievements are possible 
subjects for shorts. The range, in fact, is so 
broad it is difficult at present to pin the desired 
material down to anything more specific than 
that it have to do with crime. 

Shorts should be not more than 1,000 words. 
Payment will be five cents a word on acceptance. 
Pictures are not necessary, but if they are avail- 
able it would be a good idea to note the fact. 


Sam Scuneiper, Editor, Startling Detective 


APRIL, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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BEGINNER'S LUCK! 


Via Trial and Error Assignments 


A great many people have the notion that 
because so many students in this course have 
made sales, the famous TRIAL AND ERROR 
assignments are designed for experienced 
writers rather than beginners. A lot of be- 
ginners can tell you otherwise! Most of the 
sales we make for our students are for peo- 
ple WHO NEVER APPEARED IN PRINT 
BEFORE! 

This course is designed ESPECIALLY for 
beginners—the only requirements being that 
you must be able to write correct English. 

Signs of the Times: Many students, in the 
armed service, and particularly in war plants, 
work 60 hours a week; find time or make time 
for the assignments, which they tell us are so 
interesting they can't wait to get back to 
them. And many are taking advantage of 
their new surroundings to turn out fresh and 
timely stories. 


Enter... BEGINNER 
Exit... SELLING WRITER 


Through the years this phrase has been associated with us. 
For years we, at Supervised Story Writing, have been 
proving that BIG NAMES HAVE NO MONOPOLY ON 
MAGAZINE SALES. SSW students have sold even before 
completing the course, and continue to get their share of 
magazine and book publishers' checks. We are proud of 
the fact. that we train beginners to sell their very first stories 
at GOOD rates, instead of the two lowest paying markets 
available. The average beginner's story sale has been $50. 


PRACTICAL — INEXPENSIVE 


Our story selling fundamentals are not merely theories. 
They are based on the famous writing book TRIAL AND 
ERROR. Some years ago the author was asked by readers 
to develop the ideas in the book at greater length, so that 
they might be used in practice. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
famous because it is the absolutely frank, realistic and 
practical result of the author's experiences in selling 2,000 
stories and 35 books. 

The NEW, ENLARGED, AND COMPLETELY REVISED 
SEVENTH EDITION OF TRIAL AND ERROR IS INCLUDED 
WITH THE ASSIGNMENTS. 

The Supervised Story Writing Assignments carry a 30-day 
money-back agreement. We are willing to gamble a month 
of our work on your satisfaction—but we reserve the right 
to refund your money within that time if we feel you are 
not qualified. In addition, we attempt to market those 
stories of yours we consider salable on a 10% commission 
basis; we consider sales the object of your work. 

Send for complete information. TRIAL AND ERROR is 
included with the course; if you already have the book, 
we make a special allowance. Coupon below brings you 
details of both offers. 


(eeueeeeee 


SUPERVISED STORY WRITING SCHOOL A 
2 East 45th Street 
New York, N. Y. 

Please send full information about SUPERVISED STORY 
WRITING at no obligation to me. | have [] do not have [1] 
TRIAL AND ERROR. 





Name 


(Approved as a correspondence school under the laws of 
the State of New York.) 
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U T H O R 
OF BOOKS 


We are established General Book Publishers. We offer you friendly editors and 
MS readers; able artists; punctual printers; agents for Great Britain and the 
Continent; distribution at home and abroad. 





If you have a typewritten book MS on any subject—prose (30,000 words and up, 
juveniles slightly shorter) or poetry (book-size collection for CONTEMPORARY 
POETS OF DORRANCE) you are cordially invited to submit it with the com- 
plete certainty on your part that it will be read without delay, and of course free. 


¢ On the Book Lists ofp DORRANCE & COMPANY have appeared among others, 

Colonel Philippe Bunau-Varilla, General Smedley D. Butler, Colonel Clarence 
D. Chamberlin, Winston Churchill, Lord Dunsany, General John A. Lejeune, 
Dr. Clarence Edward Macartney, Hon. Theodore Marburg, Dr. Simon N. Pat- 
ten, Judge Henry A. (“Plupy”) Shute, Lincoln Steffens, Mme. Tetrazzini and 
Thurston the Magician. New writers are particularly welcome. Write first if 
you prefer about your work. 


If unavailable, your MS will be returned promptly and carefully. If accepted 
your book will be published promptly and adequately. Just address MS to: 


DORRANCE & COMPANY 


(INCORPORATED 1920) 
DEPT. WD, 364-376 DREXEL BUILDING 
229% i225 PHILADELPHIA 6----------- PENNSYLVANIA 
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Books Pay 
Sir: ee 

You see, I have no “trade-secrets” or writing 
tricks—that I am aware of! I get an idea, either 
from something I’ve read in a newspaper, from 
some person I know or have seen, or perhaps a 
scrap of conversation overheard on the street ; 
and I sit down and slug it out! 

I prefer to write books, because they give a 
writer more freedom to develop a character ; 
there is less demand for action than in a love- 
pulp. My is emotion and characteriza- 
tion, rather than action, conflict, suspense and 
similar ingredients demanded in stories; though 
I like to write stories, too. I have done about 
fifty romantic novels of the circulating library 
type and now I have managed to build up the 
financial end of it to a point where it gives me 
a good living. 

When you’ve written and sold a story, that’s 
usually the end of it; but books go on earning 
for a long time. As an instance, a book called 
“Spring Harvest” written several years ago, and 
which sold well enough to give me a little over 
six hundred dollars from the book alone, sold seri- 
ally for a good price to a syndicate; and in De- 
cember of this year, was sold again in England 
for fifty-five guineas; another has sold serially 
to the Toronto Star, and has also sold in Eng- 
land for 100 pounds, and was sold to a syndi- 
cate here, which graciously permitted the sale 
of the English rights. So you can readily see 
why I have put so much of my time in the last 
few years on books. Something of which I am 
proud (and I honestly feel, justifiably so) is that 
the local (Atlanta) City Library, which must 
buy a great number of non-fiction and technical 
books for the use of the City’s High School and 
College students, and so must limit its fiction 
selections so that the published annual report 
recently mentioned only 600 fiction books last 
year, two of them were mine; and the Library 
rarely buys “light fiction,” which makes me very 
happy about the whole thing. 

If you can suggest anything at all that I 
could contribute to WriTER’s Dicest I’d be de- 
lighted to have a shot at it, of course. 

Peccy Gappis, 
Rte. 2, La Vista Rd., 
Decatur, Georgia. 


specialty 


Cartoon Ideas 
Sir: 

I am wondering if you would run a notice for 
me in your columns that I am again in the 
market for cartoon gags or ideas. 

When I moved from Lancaster, Pa., to Cleve- 
land to draw for N. E. A. Service I lost contact 
with most of the gagmen. 

The rates are the same as before, 25%, and 
all submissions should be accompanied by 
stamped, addressed return envelope. 

L. E. Carrot, 
1253 Ramona Ave., 
Lakewood 7, Ohio. 


APRIL, 


Writer’s Digest is your best introduction when writing advertisers. 
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" The future belongs to those who prepare for it.” 


Maren Elwood 


( 

t 

: Authors’ representative, literary collaborator. 

C a ) 

(- Author of the current non-fiction best seller, 

f CHARACTERS MAKE YOUR STORY, published 

t by Houghton, Mifflin, recommended by the 

t Book~of-the-Month ( Club 

(- 

f FICTION 

© Professional J xavto 

q ARTICLE 

: Training FEATURE 
SCREEN 

for Writers JOURNALISM 

ENGLISH 


Study by mail. Studio lectures. Individual 
. Personal, directed 
writing. For information wrife: 
MAREN ELWOOD 
6362 — Blvd., Hollywood, Calif. 


manuscript criticism. . . 
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Courses in 


MAGAZINE WRITING 
Fiction — Non-Fiction 


practical home study training for 
those who must work in spare time. 


The Magazine Institute, a private school owned and 
operated by successful writers and editors offers practi- 
cal, up-to-date training in story and article writing. 
You work in your own home. Every assignment you 
send in is returned with detailed criticism. 


EXPERT INSTRUCTION 


An experienced writer or editor takes you in hand, 
answering all your questions, helping you to find the 
type of work for which you are naturally suited. Before 
long you are writing in your own home fiction stories, 
essays, short sketches, whatever you are best fitted to 
do. Send the coupon today for the FREE CATALOG 
which tells about opportunities in magazine writing. 
Inquirers will also receive “The Best Job in the World”’ 
listing unsolicited testimonials from successful graduates. 


Read Editor-in-Chief Robert Smith’s best-selling 
“‘Hotel On the Lake.” At all bookstores. 





THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Inc. 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, Dept. 84B 
Rockefeller Center, New York 20, N. Y. 


Please send your catalog, without obligation, to: 
Name 


Address ; 4 xe 
(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 














Like 
An 
Umbrella... 


Recently we have been featuring our clients’ sales to such 
general-interest big slick magazines as American, Red Book, 
This Week, Collier's, Liberty, Country Gentleman, Ladies 
Home Fournal, Saturday Evening Post, etc. But don’t think 
that we have forgotten the specialized slick and pulp, maga- 
zines ; we cover them like an umbrella. And it is our broad 
experience in handling every type of popular fiction, article 






















and book that is one of the most valuable advantages we | 
have to offer you. t 
We are literary agents exclusively, interested only in developing profitable c 
new commission accounts. We haven’t time to fool around with “courses,” t 
“collaborations,” nor “lessons for beginning writers.”’ To the professional ti 






writer, to the new writer who has demonstrated his ability to produce copy 
salable in today’s market, and to a limited number of serious, talented begin- 
ners worthy of our sponsorship, we offer our 21 years of practical agenting 
experience and personal contact with editors. If you are such a writer, we 
know that we can increase your sales, better your markets, and improve your A tow ek Gan cena eae 
writing income. magazine appearances 

















WE WILL WORK WITH YOU ON STRAIGHT COMMISSION 


of 10% on American, 15% on Canadian and 20% on foreign sales, if you have sold $500.00 worth of P 
fiction or articles to national magazines within the last year. If you have sold $250.00 worth, we will work 


with you at one-half rate reading fee charged beginners. Submit sample scripts, not over 10,000 words nor 

previously rejected, together with letter about yourself and list of sales made. a 

IF YOU HAVE SOLD LESS THAN : 
Booklet, Practical Literary Help and latest market news letter t 


$250.00 WORTH, OR NOTHING .. 


We will be glad to consider a few of your manu- 


scripts to determine whether we feel that we S 

can develop you into a selling writer who will be 

profitable to us through sales commissions—but I 

we must charge you a reading fee until we sell cea 

$500.00 worth of scripts for you. Our fees are c 

$2.50 on manuscripts up to 2000 words; $5.00 on 

scripts 2-5000, and $1.00 per thousand on those ‘ 

5-12,000. Special rates on longer novelets and 5 
] 
] 


on request. 


novels. For this you receive an honest profes- 


sional appraisal of your work, revision and re- Pi A. 

plot suggestions if it can be made salable, or our gency 

recommendation of salable scripts to editors and 

suggestions for new copy in line with your N y 
talents. 56 West 45 Street, New York 19, N. 7. 















